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PHILADELPHIA, Firreenth anp CHERRY STREETS, FIRST MONTH 12, 1901. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The Young Friends’ Association will meet in 
the Y. F. A. Building, Fifteenth and Cherry 
Streets, on Second-day evening, First month 14, at 


8 o'clock. 
PROGRAM, 


ADDRESS: ‘‘ Quakerism in England—Its Present 
Position.”’ 
By EDWARD GRUBB, M.A., 
of Southport, Eng. 
An informal reception will follow. 
All persons interested are invited to be present. 
EMMA FELL PAXSON, Secretary. 





Young Friends’ Association 


LECTURE COURSE 1900-1901 


III. Sixth-day, First month 18, 1go1, at 8 p.m. 
Bliss Perry 


‘Literary Fashions.”’ 


| IV. Sixth-day, Second month 15, 1901, at 8p.m. 


Hamilton W. Mabie 
“‘A Great Man of Letters—Dr. Johnson.”’ 


V. Sixth-day, Third month 15, 1gor, at 8 p.m. 
Henry Van Dyke 
‘*The Moral Law in the Domain of Art.”’ 


Course tickets for these three lectures, $1.25. 
Single admission, 50 cents. ‘Tickets may be 
obtained at Association Building, 140 N. 15th St. 


H. C. BODEN and CO. 


HAVE REMOVED 
TO THEIR NEW OPTICAL STORE 


1302 Walnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 





Ir your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appre- 
ciate the fact that the best is none too 
good. I aim to do nothing but the 
most careful and accurate work, and as 
my customers remain with me from year 
to year I am satisfied that they get as 
good attention as could be had elsewhere. 
My prices are reasonable 


If your watch needs regulating or setting bring it to 
I will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


News Norss,............ 32' W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 





Advertisements of ‘‘Wanted,”’ “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 








ANTED.—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 
or two good women as laundress and waitress. 
No cooking. In Philadelphia. Address No. 170, this 
OBiee. 
ANTED. —A MO'1HER’S HELP. THREE 
childreninfamily. Reference required. Address 
30x 392, Bristol, Pa. 


ANTED.—A FARMER Ww ITH SMALL FAM. 
ily, to work place of 28 acres on shares. Extra 
good land,and stocked; a Friend preferred. Address 
W.H., Kennett Square, Pa. Route 1. 
ANTED.—MOTHER’S HELP. AREFINED, 
capable young woman to assist with children, 
sewing, and housework. In replying kindly state full 
particulars and compensation required. Address No. 
167, this Office 
ANT ED. oll MARRIED MAN ‘TO TAKE 
charge of dairy and milk route. Address No. 
172, INTELLIGENCER Office. 





7 ANTED.—BY A FRIEND,A POSIT ION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address No. 166, this Office. 
AN TED, “IN DEX TO Vv OL. 42, Frienps’ In- 
-. TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. Address, this 
Office. 


WANTED.—BY PERSON OF EXPERIENCE, 

with family, position as superintendent or work- 
ing manager of dairy or grain farm. Best reference. 
Address No. 165, this Office. 








ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
for transients, $1.50 a day. Address SARAH R. 
MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 


RIV ATE HOME AND EDUCATION FOR 
little girls among Friends. Bucks county. Address 
Z., Doylestown, Pa. 
PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WwW ASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. ©. 


What the Whitman Poet says this week 


For breakfast or tea it is always prime, 
It is worthy of praise in prose or rhyme,— 
If you ask the grocer, EVERY TIME, 
For Wuitman’s Breakfast Cocoa. 
Always ask for Wuitman’s 2? costs only 25¢. a can. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OFFICEs : (S20 Montgomery Co., Pa. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia 


furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre 
pares for college. 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, ),.. 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, j 77 ##cifads. 
Circulars on nase n. 


sti Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purptts oF Born Sexsgs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
Students prepared for college or busi 
gess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


"Jenkintown, Pa. 


Or, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, ae _—_ Pa. 


‘seers School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough,. preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 


George School, Penna. 


Shenae Mountain : neon, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GiRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartTHMorRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


New stone buildings; cottage a light, heat, venti- 
& 
lation, and drainage the best ; bined advantages of 
£ & 
individual attention and class enthusiasm 
For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
ander the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
fer business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust hsenneeohts Y 


Dastington Seminary 
For Young Ladies, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-seventh school year commences Ninth month, 
a7th. A successful School for nearly half a century. 
Good buildings, beautiful and healthy location. Mathe- 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, and Art departments. 
New Gymnasium. Terms $190 per oo year. 

For Catalogues address the Principal, 

F. P. BYE, or R. DARLINGTON. 


Please mention FrRvenps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. “Thus ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘THE KATHLU, 


1126 CenTRAL Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS aod L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Ocean Env or Tennesser Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heatec sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Special winter rates. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 


Micnican Avenus, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. Upen the entire year 
__Bhevator to street ievel. JAMES HOOD. 


STENOGRAPHER, 


GEO. B. COCK, Girard Bdg., Room 719, 


— N.E. Cor. Broad and 
Chestnut Sts. 





Booxiet MaILep. 


Telephone 3-56-53 D. 


Photography in Winter 


Amateur Photographer, you can 
put your summer picture-taking to ac- 
count by making your own gifts, 
which will be doubly dear to the re- 
cipient because of the association. 


Esther M. Thurber, 1221 Arch Street, 
Photographic Specialist, 
will tell you—show you, how. 


Work for amateurs a special care. 


ENGRAVINGS, ARTOTYPES, PHOTOGRPHS, ETC. 
FINE PLATINA PRINT OF 


THE FRIEND'S ALMSHOUSE 
Which stood on the south side of Walnut street be- 
tween Third and Fourth streets 
Built in 1729—taken down in s640—From a contem- 
porary, original Painting, size of plate ro} 
sheet 16 x 20. Price $10.00. 





ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE PRIs- 
ONERS IN NEWGATE. 

Engraving from the painting by Jerry Barrett. 

Price $5.00. 


ELIZABETH Fry 


—a fine full length portrait, from George Richmond’s 
painting. Sizero x 1z7inches. Price $1.00. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


Given Free 


to each person interested in | 
subscribing to the Eugene 
Field Monument Souvenir 
Fund. Subscribe any amount 
desired. Subscriptions as low 
as $1.00 will entitle donor to 
this daintily artistic volume 
** Pield Flowers ”’ 
(cloth bound, 8 x 11),as a 
certificate of subscription to 
fund. Book contains a selec- 
tion of Field’s best and most 
representative works and is 
ready for delivery. 


EUGENE 
FIELD'S 
POEMS 
A $7.00 
BOOK 


THE Book of the cen- ; 
tury. Handsomely But for the noble contri- 


Illustrated by thir- bution of the world’s greatest 
ty-two of the § artists this book could not 
world’s greatest ¢ have been manufactured for 
artists less than $7.00. 

The Fund created is di- 
vided equally between the family of the late Eugene Field 
and the Fund for the building of a monument to the 
memory of the beloved poet of childhood. Address 


Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 


(Also at Book Stores ) 180 Monroe St., Chicago. 
If you also wish to send postage, enclose ro cts. 


Mention this Journal, as Ad. isinserted as a contribution 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


3333333335 

cup of Coffee, excel- 
Good lent meals, daintily 
served in a quiet room. 


Table d'hote 25 cents. 
A la carte. 


Y. F. A. Building 
140 N. Fifteenth St. 


Rooms, one person, 75 cents; two 
persons, 50 cents each per night; 
$3 and $4 per week. 


Phone Address 
1-33-55 | ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk 


"‘Seccecececceceececeececee” 





Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Busrngss Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frignps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 


| 728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
{ Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
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Pleasant 
to take. 


A remedy free from nauseating 
drugs—a remedy that has made 
cures open to investigation, leav- 
ing no room to question action in 
restoring the diseased to health. 
Extreme diseases and abandoned 
cases have come to us as a last 
resort and been cured by inhaling 


COMPOUND 
OXYGEN. 


There is not a known ill that can 
not be helped by this life-giving 
principle. Write for book giving 
testimonials of cures, home treat- 
ment, advice to the sick, etc., free. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


112 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Can. 
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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 








Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 





NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
Il. 
Why is man less durable than the work of his 
hands, but because this ts not the place of his rest ? 
WILLIAM PENN. 


From ‘‘ Fruits of Solitude.’’ 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Christ in the heart, and his love in the nation, is the only cure for 
the ills which threaten us to-day.—{ Ex-President Harrison at the 
Ecumenical Conference in New York. } 

‘« CHRIST in the heart and his love in the nation !"’ 

Stronger are these than the gun and the sword ; 
Dawns the new day of our country’s salvation, 
Cleansed from her sins by the might of the Lord. 
Christ in the human heart, 
Teach us the better part, 
Save us from treachery, battle, and greed ; 
Love be the nation’s word, 
By every people heard, 
Love for humanity in its great need. 


Angels of Bethlehem, sound your glad chorus, 
Thrilling our souls by its message divine ; 
Warfare and carnage no more shall rule o'er us, 
Brightly the star of our Saviour shall shine. 
Star of the Prince of Peace, 
Bring to us swift release, 
Let not our brothers their brothers destroy ; 
Lead us to truly pray, 
Show us the higher way, 
Teach us that living for others is joy. 


Flag of our fathers, float on in thy glory! 
Always thy red stand for justice and law, 
Ever thy white tell the sweet gospel story, 
Never thy blue in its truth show a flaw, 
And every lustrous star 
Shine from thy folds afar, 
Over a people united and free ; 
Guarding this flag above, 
Keep us, O God of Love, 
Loyal to country, to manhood, and Thee. 
ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


THERE is no merit in having a hard time in this 
life. There is no sin in merely having an easy time 
here. No man can confidently expect to be a gainer, 
in the next life, because he has suffered much in this 
life. Nor need any person lack hope for the life 
beyond, because he has found joy and had pleasure 
in the present life year by year. A life rightly spent 
may give joy in the present, and may have promise 
of the life that is to come. If we would hope for 
the future, let us use well the present.—[Sunday 
School Times. | 

s¢ 

Ir is the test of the statesman to remain friendly 
in times of excitement, and to keep the peace when 
demagogues urge on to war.—[Charles F. Dole. ] 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 12, 1901. 





Volume LVIII. 
Number 2. 


WHAT FRIENDS HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO 
LITERATURE.' 


BY GEORGE L. MARSH, CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


LITERATURE, from its etymology, might mean that 
which has been written,—on whatever subject, in 
whatever manner, from Lindley Murray’s Grammar 
to Wordsworth’s ‘Ode on Immortality.”” One who, 
taking this point of view, would learn definitely ‘‘what 
Friends have contributed to literature,’’ need only 
seek some dusty, out-of-the-way corner of the near- 
est large library and consult the portly volumes of 
Smith’s ‘‘ Catalogue,” where he will find two thous- 
and pages of titles and descriptions of works pub- 
lished by Friends. 

Such a person, however, when he energetically 
begins to inform himself, will at once find titles like 
this : “‘ The Sword of the Lord Drawn, and Furbished 
Against the Man of Sin ; or Something in Answer to a 
Paper Set Forth by Three of the Chief Priests of 
London,” etc. And he will wonder, whatever his 
previous training, if this sort of controversy is really 
literature. The best answer present-day criticism has 
for him is that primarily it is not, though it may 
sometimes become, literature; in other words, that 
literature, or pure literature, is written not to inform 
or convince, but to please and move, or inspire. If 
it incidentally informs or convinces, as it more often 
will, all the better ; but it must please or move. By 
this point of view, which now properly dominates the 
teaching and criticism of literature, my task is greatly 
simplified. I need not concern myself with purely 
didactic or utilitarian works, unless they have some 
literary distinction. I must concern myself especially 
with poetry, the drama, fiction, essays, and imagina- 
tive work of all kinds. 

Most of the writing of the early Friends—and 
they wrote voluminously—is not imaginative. Nearly 
all of it is religious, and very much of it is expository 
and controversial. So, though it is convincingly 
earnest, in the mass it has slight literary value, like 
the similar work of the Puritans or the Methodists. 
George Fox’s “‘ Journal” is most interesting histor- 
ically, and often has a quiet and simple effectiveness 
that approaches eloquenee ; but much of his writing 
tends to be diffuse and formless. One may make al- 
lowance for his lack of education, and the strenuous 





| current of his life; and yet one only need remember 


what an almost equally unlettered Puritan named 
John Bunyan was writing at about the same time, to 
become convinced anew that spiritual earnestness 
alone will not produce great literature.* William 





4 Paper read at the Chautauqua Conference. - - 

[? We think G. L. M. hardly does justice to George Fox’s Journal. 
It is unequal, as literature, certainly to the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ but 
it has a singular interest and liveliness of its own.—Eps. FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER. ] 








































































































































































































































































































































FRIEN DS’ 


IN TELLIGENCER. 


Pena’s equipment for anaes walt was far superior 
to that of George Fox. He was a learned man, and 
his numerous writings are often eloquent, and always 
well ordered and convincing. ‘No Cross, No 
Crown,” a strong plea for the Christian duty of self- 
sacrifice, has been reprinted often enough to demon- 
strate that others than Friends have cared for it. 
Other early Quakers wielded powerful weapons in re- 
ligious controversy, and deserve not to be wholly 
overlooked,—notably Penn’s friend, Isaac Penington, 
son of the old Puritan alderman, Sir Isaac, and the 
poor, persecuted fanatic, James Nayler, whose works 
(according to the “ Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy ”’) “for depth of thought and beauty of express- 
ion deserve a place in the first rank of Quaker lit- 
erature.” 

Greater, however, from our present standpoint 
than all these men was Robert Barclay, whose “ Apol- 
ogy” 
spects one of the most impressive theological writings 
of the century ;”’ “ impressive in style, grave, logical, 
and often marked by the eloquence of lofty moral con- 
victions.”” This “Apology ’’—like the book which 
its title suggests, Butler’s ““Analogy’”’—is not pre- 
cisely the sort of thing a young American of to-day, 
even of the most rigid piety, is likely to read with 
eagerness, because theological discussions are not as 
popular as they were when a preacher like Isaac 
Barrow could hold an audience for three hours at a 
sitting ; but when we remember that the century of 


Robert Barclay was also the century of Jeremy 


Taylor, of Richard Baxter, and of John Milton, Leslie 
Stephen's praise arouses some interest, and a spark of 
not unjustifiable pride. 

Attempts at what we have called pure literature 
were very seldom made in the early days of Quaker- 
ism. The earliest poem I find mentioned in Smith’s 
Catalogue is a ‘“‘ Song of the Judgments and Mercies 
of the Lord” (1662), by Josiah Coale, the author of 
many religious works. The earliest poem by a 
Friend, which I have seen, was written in 1663, by 
William Barber, Elder of Gissing, and may be found 
in Evelyn Noble Armitage’s anthology (1896) called 
“The Quaker Poets of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
The title of this poem is ‘“‘ The Thirsty Traveler in 
His Journey Towards Zion.” No one need read it 
except for curiosity. George Fox “‘ the younger”’ 
seems to have written religious verses about this same 
time ; in 1684-5 William Rogers “‘ scourged’’ George 
Whitehead, “‘ apostate Quaker,” “in a poem ;’’ Mary 
Mollineux, who died in 1695, was “‘a facile writer of 
pious verse,”” which has been rather frequently re- 
printed; and a number of other early Friends at- 
tempted to give poetical expression to their religious 
feelings. 

More interesting than any of the rest of them is 
Thomas Ellwood, that friend of Milton, who, after 
reading ‘“‘ Paradise Lost’’ in manuscript, suggested 
the writing of ‘« Paradise Regained.” Ellwood’s own 
principal poetical work is the *‘ Davideis,”” published 
in 1712, and chiefly interesting to us as constituting 
the only volume of verse in the Whittier library be- 
fore that happy day when the schoolmaster started 


is said by Leslie Stephen to be ‘“‘in many re- | 





the making of utes poet by bringing around a 
volume of Burns. The reference to the “ Davideis ”’ 
in ‘*‘ Snow-Bound”’ is, of course, familiar, but I can- 
not refrain from quoting it as an unprejudiced judg- 
ment of early verse of Friends: 


‘« And poetry, (or good or bad, 
A single book was all we had), 
W aere Ellwood’s meek, drab-skirted Muse, 
A stranger to the heathen Nine, 
Sang, with a somewhat nasal whine, 
The wars of David and the Jews.’’ 


So it is more than likely that when William 
Massey, subsequently an appreciated translator of 
Cicero, wrote, about 1719, an ‘‘ Epitome of the Scrip- 
tures in English Verse,’’ he fell into a somewhat 
similar “‘ whine,” and managed to be as piously dull 
as most of his predecessors. «Instead of the ‘‘ divine 
afflatus,” there was too often the inspiration of what 
our worldly old friend, Mrs. Partington, called the 
‘‘ divine flatness.’’ Not till we come to John Scott's 
descriptive poem, ‘‘ Amwell,” (written 1768), do we 
find any noticeable variation from the conventional 
clip-winged religious type, nor any evidence of con- 
temporary appreciation of Quaker poets. Scott en- 
joyed the ponderous friendship of Doctor Johnson, 
and secured a place in Chalmers’s ‘‘ English Poets,”’ 
where he is ‘‘damn’d with faint praise’’ as follows : 
‘‘As a poet, he may be allowed to rank among those 
who possess genius in a moderate degree ; who please 
by short efforts and limited inspiration ; but whose 
talents are better displayed in moral reflection and 


| pathetic sentiment than in flights of fancy. 


His ‘Amwell’ will ever deserve a distinguished place 
among descriptive poems.’ 

Unfortunately, this last, most complimentary judg- 
ment was passed before the great descriptive poetry 
of the present century was written (or at least recog- 
nized), and while the illustrious W. J. Pye was poet- 
laureate, and the great Erasmus Darwin and William 
Hayley were the most dazzling luminaries in the sky 
of English poetry. Perhaps, after all, the best brief 
estimate of Scott’s work is that put into the month of 
the Ettrick Shepherd in ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosianz’’ 
“There was Scott o’ Amwell, wha wrott some sim- 
plish things in a perseverin’ speerit o’ earnestness.”’ 
And a“ perseverin’ speerit o’ earnestness,’ however 
commendable, often fails to produce great poetry. 
In the moderately long list which I have made of 
eighteenth century Quaker poets only one other 
seems to call for attention here, and he does so chiefly 
because he was an American—the only American on 
the list. This is William Clifton (1772-99), of 
whom Rufus W. Griswold says, in his ‘‘ Poets and 
Poetry of America”: ‘“ The poetry of Clifton has 
more energy of thought and diction, and is generally 
more correct and harmonious than any which had 
been written previously in this country.” No Amer- 
ican poetry wrttten before 1799 is precisely sure of 
immortality, so that this high estimate of a Friend’s 
work would not justify extreme jubilation ; but it is at 
least a crumb of comfort such as we have already 
learned to swallow with satisfaction. 


( To be Continued.) 












Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 





OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 3. 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 
GOLDEN Texr.—But take heed lest by any means this liberty 
of yours become a stumbling block to the weak.— 
I. Corinthians, vili., 9. 
Before study of lesson read Jeremiah, xxxv. 
In this chapter we have another of the object lessons 
so characteristic of Jeremiah. The prophet invited 
to his house certain Rechabites, known to be total 
abstainers from wine, and offered them the forbidden 
drink. From their refusal to disobey the law handed 
down from their fathers he draws a lesson dealing 
with the disobedience of the Israelities to Jehovah, 
their father. 

Concerning the Rechabites as such we have very 
little information beyond that given in the chapter 
before us. From II. Chronicles, ii., 55, we learn that 
they belonged to the nomadic tribe of Kenites, and 
a ‘son of Rechab”’ is mentioned as taking part in 
the savage butchery which characterized the usurpa- 
tion of Jehu (II. Kings, x., 15). 

Of the tribe of Kenites, we may learn something 
further. In the story of the first sojourn of Moses 
near Mount Sinai it is told that he married there the 
daughter of Jethro, a priest of Midian (Ex. ii., 16; 
iii., 1). But in the much older account given in 
Judges (i., 16. See also Judges, iv., 11) the father- 
in-law of Moses is said to be a Kenite. In Numbers, 
(x., 28-32) we learn that Jethro and his people threw 
in their lot with the Israelities, being promised that 
whatever good fortune should fall to their lot should 
be shared with them. 
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Throughout the period of the Hebrew kingdoms, 
one great danger against which the prophets labored 
was the tendency to adopt the current form of wor- 
ship in Canaan, either by actually turning to the local 
deities or by degrading their own Jehovah to the low 
level of the Baals. The Rechabites were perhaps, in 
a way, the Puritans of Jehovah-worship, resisting all 
those changes in life which rendered easier the assimi- 
lation of their religion with that of the Canaanites. 

The question of total abstinence from strong drink 
is one which is being extensively re-discussed at this 
time. It is by no means desirable that we shall be 
obliged, like the Rechabites, to base our habits solely 
on the traditions of our fathers. If we have no 
stronger foundation for our belief we will not 
be either active or effective in extending it. Some 
scientific work has been done recently which 
is said to prove that alcohol, when taken in moder- 
ate quantities, is oxidized in the body and therefore 
serves a purpose in supplying animal -heat. The 
opposite belief has been widely held and taught; 
and it is worth while to see if this new light affects 
our old conclusions. Let us for the moment accept 
the statement as proved that alcohol in some cases is 
a food and that it has value as a medicine. But our 
belief in total abstinence does not rest on an assump- 
tion that alcohol never under any circumstances has 
value in nutrition or value in stimulation. Neither does 
it demand the assertion that every one who uses alco- 
holic drinks is necessarily injured thereby. Paul’s 
reason for not eating meat which had been offered to 
idols was not based on the assumption that all the 
brethren would would be scandalized thereby; “ But 
take heed lest this liberty of yours become a stumb- 





It would seem, however, that while the Hebrews 
turned from nomadic to agricultural life, adapting 
themselves to towns and villages, the Kenites were 
less willing to give up their free, wandering existence. 
Sisera, fleeing after defeat, thinks to find refuge in the 
tent of Heber the Kenite ; and the Rechabites were 
commanded by their traditions to dwell always in 
tents, and to keep themselves free from all agricultural 
labor. Their abstinence from wine was probably 
rather an hereditary protest against the change to 
settled life involved in the planting of vineyards than 
any recognition of the evils of strong drink. It 
will be observed that the reason given for refusing 
the proffered drink is solely the command of their 
forefathers, which is joined with a like prohibition 
against planting, sowing, and building. 

The basis of this aversion to settled life was very 
probably a religious one. It was a wide-spread be- 
lief in these countries and times that each land had its 
own godor gods. Those who conquered a land con- 
quered also its deities, and often did homage to them 
as the masters of the soil. The definite localizing of 
Jehovah, even, is plainly indicated in the Old Testa- 
ment. 


‘the Lord came from Sinai’’; the song of Deborah 
(Judges, v.) speaks of the Lord as coming forth “‘ out 
of Seir,” and Elijah sought Jehovah in Sinai. (1. 
Kings, xix., 8.) 


Moses led his people to Sinai to Jehovah ; in | 
the “‘ blessing of Moses” (Deut., xxxiii.) we read that | 


ling block to those that are weak.”’ (I. Cor., viii., 9.) 

The question of total abstinence turns on the 
further question as to whether there are ‘“ weak 
brethren” likely to be led astray by indulgence on 
the part of others strong enough to be safe. The 
thousands of drunkards all about us, and the 
thousands more deeply injured by drink though not 
perhaps drunkards, is a sufficient answer to the latter 
query, and therefore to the former also. If our re- 
gard for the individual happiness of these victims is 
not enough, we may consider also the danger to the 
community of these moral degenerates. It is beside 
the question to show that alcohol may nourish the 
body and maydo no harm. To unsettle our practice 
it should be necessary to prove that it is indispensable 
to proper nourishment—that it serves a purpose 
accomplished by no other food. 





“INTERNATIONAL” 


Lesson No. 


TEXT STUDY. 
3. First MONTH 20. 
DYING AND LIVING. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—If any man serve me, let him follow me.— 
John, xii., 26. 
The Scripture of the Lesson is John, xii., 20-33.—Revised 
Version. 


| Tus lesson is brief; it includes simply the declarations 
of Jesus, when Philip and Andrew had told him that 
“certain Greeks’’ desired to see him. The episode 
is related only in John, though many of the expres- 
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sions used in it by Jesus may be found paralleled in 
the other Gospels, in different places. The ‘‘ Greeks’’ 
who desired to see him are presumed to have been 
men of Hellenic origin, proselytes to the Jewish faith, 
or Jews who had gone into Greece. In Acts, ii., it is 
related (v. 5) that there were dwelling at Jerusalem 
“ devout men from every nation.” 

The scripture used for the present Lesson is given 
in John, and follows there, immediately, the account 
given of the entry into Jerusalem. A day had inter- 
vened, however, as the account in Mark seems to 
show, and the discourse here considered is presumed 
to have occurred on Third-day, the 12th of /Visan, 
two days before the Passover. On First-day evening, 
Jesus had returned from Jerusalem to Bethany, and 
slept there, (Matt., xxi., 17). The next day, Second- 
day, the 11th of the Jewish month, he was again in 
the city, and according to Mark (xi., 15-17) it was 
then that he overthrew, in the temple, ‘‘ the tables of 
the money changers, and the seats of them that sold 
the doves.”’ 

The essence of the Lesson for us is found in verses 
24, 25, 26, and 32. The illustration of the grain of 
wheat, before and after it has given up the new life 
within it, isimpressive. Except it fallinto the ground 
and die, it ‘abideth alone,” it is a single, separate, 
inert grain ; but when that miracle of the renewal of 
life is wrought, it ‘“beareth much fruit.” If the 
analogy be not pressed too far, the experience of the 
wheat is that of man. The body perishes, but the 
living principle, the spirit, is released : thus we believe. 
With the grain there is no actual death ; inside of it 
the germ of new life rests, safely and securely, and 
whether the period of its waiting be but a few weeks, 
in the farmer’s granary, between the summer harvest 
and the autumn sowing, or it be thousands of years in 
a mummy-case in Egypt, there is just a patient waiting 
for the time of change. The principle of life is there ; 
in the granary it waits, in the ground it germinates. 
It may well be that what we call the ‘‘ death” of the 
human frame is as slight a change as the transformation 
which the grain of wheat undergoes, and that the life 
which is so wonderfully and beautifully preserved and 
perpetuated in the wheat is equally and similarly kept 
and renewed in the case of God’s human creature. 
We know that life is of God ; we may believe hope- 
fully that he who calls it forth preserves and sustains it. 

In another aspect we perceive the teaching that 
we must sacrifice something, if we would get anything. 
Toil is the price of sustenance. Fatigue must precede 
rest. To contribute is the condition of repayment. 
We give up what we have, and if we do it cheerfully, 
more may come back to us. The sowing of the seed 
might seem to reduce our food supply, but we are 
looking to the harvest, many fold greater. 

We are told, too, that to love our life in this 
world is to lose it, and that to hate it is to keep it 
unto life eternal. The thought here is closely 
associated with that of the grain of wheat. If we are 
to care only for the grain which we see in the store- 
house ; if our attachment is to it solely ; if we will not 
cast it forth in the field, we shall have no new crop. 
thee word hate seems strong ; it is meant, no doubt, 


That as compared with the higher, the renewed, th ' 





better life, we are to despise the merely sensuous 
enjoyments, the ease, the luxury, the eating and 
drinking, of our creaturely existence. 

In the 26th verse the word is pointed, indeed, 
“If any man serve me, let him follow me.” If any 
man would bea Christian, let him take the path where 
Jesus leads. This is the key to the whole subject. 
‘“My sheep hear my voice,” he said, ‘‘and I know 
them, and they follow me.” How do they hear his 
voice? Not in the outward, not as a sound borne 
upon the wind, not by signs impressed on paper, but 
as a divine word, inwardly. 

In the 32d verse, the significance is of great 
interest. It is a text which may well be dwelt upon. 
“Tf I be lifted up,” he is recorded as saying, ‘I will 
draw all men unto me.” What is implied by lifted 
up? The writer of the account gives the explanation 
that Jesus referred to the manner of his death—the 
elevation on the cross. Even so; and then all men 
would be drawn unto him, would be drawn to “ follow”’ 
him, as he had already said. His yielding his life 
was the supreme act. The shepherd died for the 
sheep. The love displayed for them would “ draw” 
them. Thus they would come into the Great Fold 
itself. Whether it was the lifting up of the outward 
body of Jesus, or whether it be the elevation of the 
divine principle which he incarnated, in either case 
there is a power drawing “all men”’ thither. 


THE MONEY-CHANGERS IN THE TEMPLE: 
Prof. Albert L. Long, in Sunday Schcol Times. 

“AND overthrew the tables of the money-changers.’’— 
The Jewish peasant, coming from the country to 
Jerusalem at the annual feast, had, first of all, to pay 
the temple poll-tax, which was a half-shekel for every 
Jew between twenty and fifty years ofage. ‘A bekah 
for every man, that is, halfashekel, after the shekel of 
the sanctuary” (Exod. 38: 26). Besides that, he had 
other temple contributions to make for the morning 
and evening saciifices and various other purposes. 
There were thirteen trumpet-shaped contribution 
boxes placed under the colonnades surrounding the 
Court of the Women, for receiving various religious 
and charitable contributions, each one inscribed with 
the special designation of the offering. All these 
contributions had to be made in sacred money,—that 
is, Jewish money. Even the poor widow’s mite had 
to be Jewishmoney. No foreign money was accepted. 

The current money of commerce was Roman, 
Greek, and Phoenician, and was all stamped with 
heathen emblems. Money of Jewish coinage at the 
time of the events of this lesson was becoming rare. 
No silver shekels, half-shekels, or copper quarter- 
shekels had been struck since the time of Simon 
Maccabeus, a hundred and seventy years before. If, 
in America, all the church contributions had to be 
made in English shillings and sixpences antedating 
the American Revolution, the prices of such coins 
would go up enormously, and the coin-collectors and 
money-changers would do a thriving business. 

Under these circumstances, the money-changers 
found plenty to do. On the fifteenth of the month 
Adar they opened their stalls in every country town, 
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and kept them open until the twenty-fifth, when the 
pilgrimage to the Holy City began. They then went 
to Jerusalem, where, by an abuse of privilege,they were 
permitted to sit within the precincts of the temple. 

On the tables before them were piled up the Jewish 
coins, to be exchanged at a fixed premium for the 
foreign money of the markets. The foreign coins 
brought in for that purpose were silver tetradrachms 
of the Syrian kings, mostly from Antiochus VII.,— 
Evergetes, the hated captor of the city. There were 
probably some of the tetradrachms of Alexander the 
Great still to be found, and autonomous coins of Tyre 
and Sidon and other cities, with their emblems of the 
worship of Baal. Then there was the Roman imperial 
tribute money, the silver denarii of Augustus and of 
the reigning emperor Tiberius, with symbols of idol 
worship. These all went into the bag of the money- 
changer, who gave in return “clean money’”’ for the 
sacred treasury. It is possibie that the temple 
authorities sold this money again to the money- 
changers at a profit, to be used over again. 


SIMPLICITY OF LIFE. 

THE New York /ndependent commends Bishop Potter 
for his attack upon what it calls “the greatest wick- 
edness of modern times—the worship of material 
wealth. It quotes Bishop Potter as saying, in sub- 
stance, ‘‘that the confirmed elect, no less than the 
unbaptized sinners, have made wealth their god, and 
render to it the only real devotion that they pay to 
any deity ; and he calls on all, the sinners and the 
elect, to repent. The twentieth century must see 
wealth no longer adored, but made the servant of 
mankind. It must see men of every theological 
conviction, the Christian and-the Jew, the Buddhist 
and the Mohammedan, the mystic and the ritualist, 
the dogmatist and the agnostic, forswearing the ma- 
terialism which too long has been a real belief under- 
lying their nominal creeds, and turning anew to the 
God who is a spirit, infinite and eternal, and who can 
be worshipped only in spirit and in truth. ; 
Dr. Potter says also that the American people must 
adopt a simpler mode of life. Instead of squandering 
their wealth in senseless extravagance, or in debauch- 
ing themselves with luxury, they must devote it to 
education, to culture, and to morality.” 

The /udependent makes this further comment : 

‘“‘ But when we ask ourselves just how we are to 
return to simplicity of life, we encounter serious diffi- 
culties. A few details only are clear. Nearly all 
well-to-do Americans are shortening their lives by 
overfeeding: A return to simplicity of diet would 
be as sincerely approved by honest doctors as by 
honest moralists. Americans generally, whether 
well-to-do or poor, are wickedly extravagant in dress, 
and yet they are not by any means an altogether 
well-dressed people. Our passion for incessant 


change, our cringing subserviency to modistes, dress- 
makers, and tailors, who, for the most part, are pre- 
posterous fools, our lack of artistic sense, and, above 
all, of independence, conspire to render us ridiculous 
to any true Philosopher of Clothes. 

‘“‘Some other details also may be clear, especially 
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our expenditures to impress our neighbors, but there 
remains a great realm of uncertainty. Are we to 
find simplicity by the easy method of doing without ? 
Are we to cut off expenditures for household con- 
struction and furnishing ? Shall we cease to 
build parlor cars and to serve meals en route? Shall 
we read only Milton and the Bible? 

Such questions have only to be asked to reveal 
the impossibility of a return to simplicity by the short 
and easy road of self-denial. There is only one other 
road, and that is the wonderfully difficult one of 
sincerity. But already we think we see thousands of 
American men and women, weary of social struggles 
that have profited them nothing, turning their steps 
into the narrow and rugged way. The path of 
sincerity will lead us, if we can continue in it, to the 
only attainable simplicity of life. 

‘‘ For,if we were sincere there are four things which 
we should never do. We should never buy things 
that we do not want. We should never willingly, or 
through mere indifference, buy things that are not 
genuine. We should never try to do things that we 
know we cannot do or have not time to do. And we 
should never do things that we do not want to do 
and are under no moral obligation to do, just because 
other people do them and ask us to do them. If we 
all observed these four rules of sincerity we should 
discover that simplicity of life is, after all, an attain- 
able ideal. 

“Most of all would our lives be simplified and 
our unjustifiable expenses cut off if we could disci- 
pline ourselves to observe our own personal limita- 
tions. This is the age of organizations, and we have 
fallen into the habit of belonging to more organiza- 
tions than we can possibly serve with honesty or 
efficiency. We “lend” our names to worthy enter- 
prises, well knowing that we cannot personally scrut- 
inize their management, and that therefore we can- 
not honestly answer a question as to their success or 
failure. Far better would it be if each of us, taking 
inventory of his talents, of his family, and professional 
duties, of his strength and his time, would throw 
himself earnestly and fearlessly into the work of 
some one organization for reform, for philanthropy, or 
for research, and courageously say no to all other 
well-meaning tempters. We believe that men and 
women of the twentieth century will discover and 
admit that this is the only honest course.” 


‘«TuHat which is good 
Doth pass to better—best.”’ 


d¢ 


WE ought to set good examples, as well as to 
follow them. Lord Bacon says: ‘Set it down to 
thyself as well to create good precedents as to follow 
them.” Yet our selfish nature prompts us, for our 
own sake, to go ina good way already marked out, 
rather than to indicate for others a way that is safe 
for them to goin. Butif we only think of ourselves, 
we do not really act for our own best interests. For- 
getting self is a duty in the line of caring for self.— 
[Sunday School Times. ] 
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Howarp M. Jenkins. LypiaA H, HALL. RACHEL W. HILLBORN 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 12, 1go1. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. ° 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


FRIENDS IN THE TOWNS. 
Tue vital forces of our Society are very plainly 
manifesting themselves in one direction—in the es- 
tablishment of Friends’ centres in towns. There are, 
at the present moment, several such undertakings 
which attract our interest and deserve our sympathy 
and encouragement. Several are in small towns, 
railway villages, in which Friends have gathered from 


places. 


An instance of the kind is the effort referred to 


elsewhere in this issue to build a new meeting-house | 


in the town of Grampian, in central Pennsylvania. 


Another movement, much alike in character, is mani- | 
fested at West Grove, in Chester county, where the | 


present house is out of town. Somewhat different is 
the establishment of such meetings as those at 
Lansdowne, and Ambler, near this city. These are 
railway towns, sprung up in the last thirty years or 
less, where there are several Friends’ families, in- 
cluding those who cannot conveniently get to the 


nearest meetings in the country. At White Plains, | 


N. Y., Friends have been gathering at private houses 
for some months past, as the nucleus of a meeting. 
In Lancaster, Pa., where there has been no meeting 
for many years, there is a good beginning made by 
the formation of a Friends’ Association. In Pitts- 
burg, though the movement has not yet come to an 
active stage, there have been stirrings of life among 
the Friends who live there, and it is to be hoped that 
some organization, a Friends’ Association at least 
may be formed. 


That new meetings in the towns may take root 
and prosper, is shown by the experience of Norris- 
town, Pa., whose encouraging condition was men- 
tioned in last week’s paper. It is a comparatively 
new meeting, established since the middle of the 
century. The house was built in 1854. The meeting 
has not languished but grown, and it has apparently 
an extended life before it. One of the most energetic 
and live of our city meetings is that at Trenton, N. J. 
This, it is true, is an old meeting, but it has been in- 
spired with new life and energy within a few years 
past, and we hope will continue to increase for years 
to come. _ 


ELLIGENCER. 

In all these cases, it hardly needs be said, there 
is a body, or a group, or a few individuals, positively 
and earnestly devoted to the Society and its interests. 
It is by the faithfulness of these that the meetings we 
have mentioned, and the movements toward meetings, 
have been begun and sustained. And this is the 
secret,.the only secret,in every such case. Individual 


| faithfulness to duty must be the foundation stone 


upon which the structure is to rise. There must be 
a willingness to give something substantial of time 


| and effort to the church. 


We wish to encourage all these movements. We 
bid them, indeed, God speed! They are promises of 
good because they signify the mutual and kindly 


| cooperation of sincere and fair-minded people in 
| behalf of the common good. It is the common good 


| which the principles of Friends stand for. They do 
the country neighborhoods, while some are in larger | 


not contemplate or allow the injury one of another. 
| Notrue Friend ever preached or practiced violence, 
injustice, or oppression. Where Friends increase 
there, we may be sure, a larger measure of Chris- 


| tianity will be witnessed. 


EpWARD GRUBB reached New York on the 6th instant, 
by the Cymric, after a rather stormy passage. He came 
directly to Haverford College, where he lectures on the even- 
ing of the roth and 17th instant. He will attend and address 
the meeting of Young Friends’ Association, Philadelphia, next 
Second-day evening, 14th, and expects to be at New York, 
at the time of Westbury Quarterly Meeting on the 25th and 
27th. He will speak before the Philanthropic Committee of 
Westbury Quarter, on the afternoon of the 26th, on ‘‘ The 

| Teaching of Jesus on Human Brotherhood.”’ 

Edward Grubb’s engagement to lecture at Swarthmore has 
not been assigned a date, at this writing. 


Joun J. CORNELL, after visiting meetings and Friends in 
Abington and Horsham Monthly Meetings, last week, returned 
to Baltimore on the afternoon of the 6th instant. His notes 
of these visits are given in part, in this issue, and will be 
completed next week. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION have not printed, this year, 
the ‘* Pocket’’ edition of FRIENDS’ ALMANAC, the demand for 
it being too small to justify its continuance. 


FRIENDS in Nebraska particularly, and many others as 
well, will be pained to learn of the death of Joseph Webster, 
of Genoa, Neb., announced elsewhere. Our friend George 
S. Truman provided the notice, but did not add other 
particulars than those given in it. 


THE comments of our friend Joel Borton on a paragraph 
which we recently copied from a Bucks county paper will be 
read with interest. We agree with him very decidedly that 
nothing should be done to increase the tendency to desert 
agriculture. After all, it allows an independence which few 

| other pursuits do, and there should be all possible encourage- 


ment for those engaged in it. 
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BIRTHS. 
BROWN.—At Lincoln, Va., Eleventh month 19, 1900, to 
Walter C. and Mary Emma Brown, a daughter, who is named 
Ruth Elizabeth Brown. 


GRIEST.—At Fishertown, Pa., Twelfth month 26, 1900, 


to Eli L. and Maria J. Griest, adaughter, who isnamed Lydia 
Hannah. 

LOWNES.—At Fort Collins, Col., Teath month 17, 
1900, to Joseph and Nellie Coale Lownes, a son, who is 
named Joseph Russell Lownes. 

POWNALL.—At Coatesville, Pa., Twelfth month 20, 
1900, to Vincent S. and Bertha Walton Pownall, a daughter, 
who is named Ruth Elizabeth. 

REYNOLDS.—In Highland, Chester county, Pa., Ninth 
month 13, 1900, to Albert and Fannie E. Reynolds, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Esther Elizabeth. 

SATTERTHWAITE.—At Willow Grove, Montgomery 
county, Pa., Tenth month 31, Ig00, to Pierson M. and 
Louise Burr Satterthwaite, a son, who is named Branson. 

SATTERTHWAITE.—At Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa., 
Eleventh month 16, 1900, to William and Mary Croasdale 
Satterthwaite, a son, who is named Milton Croasdale. 


MARRIAGES. 
PLUMMER—HOKE.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, near Mt. Pleasant, Md., Twelfth month 26, 19co, 
N. Wilmer Plummer and Anna R. Hoke. 


DEATHS. 

ASH.—At Secane, Delaware county, Pa., Twelfth month 
29, 1900, Humphrey M. Ash, in his 59th year, excepting our 
friend Samuel S. Ash, the last of the children of the late Dr. 
Caleb and Rebecca Shinn Ash, of Darby, Pa. 

BARDIN.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Carey L. 
Lamborn, Avondale, Pa., First month 4, 1901, Dr. Dennison 
Robinson Bardin, in his 81st yeaf ; anattender of West Phila- 
delphia Meeting, of which his wife is a member. 

CHEYNEY.—Twelfth month 31, 1900, at his residence 
Cheyney, Delaware county, Pa., after a brief illness, Charles 
H. Cheyney, in the gist year of his age. 

[He was one of the most remarkable and oldest men of 


Delaware county, and had resided at Cheyney ever since, or | 


soon after, the West Chester and Philadelphia railroad was 


built. He made daily trips to Philadelphia until within one | 


week of his death, and always walked from Broad Street Sta- 
tion to his office, at Seventh and Chestnut, where he was en- 


gaged in the real estate business. He had scarcely ever | 


known sickness, and was a very active man, retaining all his 
faculties until within a few hours of his death. He was of a 


kind, genial disposition, with a host of friends that will miss | 


his steady attention to duty. } 


COLLINS.—On the morning of Twelfth month 25, 1900, 
Sarah, widow of Isaac Collins, in her 87th year ; a member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, held at Moorestown, N. J. 

FELL.—At Bloomington, Ill., at the home of J. A. Ful- 
wiler, Twelfth month 25, 1900, Mary Ann, widow of Robert 
Fell, aged 90 years, 2 months, and 29 days. 

She was born Ninth month 26, 1810, the daughter of 
Abijah Woodward and Rebecca Way, of Brandywine, 
Chester county, Pa., was married in 1835, and removed to 


Bloomington in 1837. Her husband died some three years | 


ago, since which time she had made her home with her 
daughter. Of eight children two only survive her, Robert 
Fell, Jr., and Mary A. Fulwiler, both residing in Blooming- 


ton. She was reared among Friends, and became a member | 
of the Society in childhood, but after removing to Illinois af- | 


filiated with the Methodists. ‘‘ Her life,’’ a notice in a local 
newspaper says, ‘‘ was Christian-like in action and speech, 
such as is seldom seen, gentle, kind, and considerate of all her 
family and friends. She was homelike in all her tastes and 


thoughts. Honor and moral courage were held by her to be | 


more valuable than the many vain things of this life.’’ 


She was a cousin, the notice says, of Bayard Taylor, the | 


poet and traveller. —e 
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GROBES.--In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 26, 19c0, 
Humphrey H. Grobes, Sr., (colored) for over 46 years con- 
tinuously a trusted, faithful member of the family of the late 
Dr. M. Fisher Longstreth, and his daughters, of Sharon 
Hill, Pa. 

HAINES.—At her home near Rancocas, N. J., Twelfth 
month 6, 1900, Elizabeth S. Haines, in her 75th year. 

Interred in Friends’ ground at Rancocas. 


HOOPES.—At Bloomington, Ill., at the home of her son, 
B. F. Hoopes, Eleventh month 7, 1900, Martha S. Hoopes, 
widow of Garrett Hoopes, formerly of Delaware county, Pa. 

Her maiden name was Martha Smith Moulder. She was 
born in Delaware county, Fourth month 17, 1802, and was 
therefore 98 years and nearly 7 months old at her decease. 
In her younger days she attended Middletown Friends’ meet- 
ing. She married Garrett Hoopes, son of Abner Hoopes ; 
after marriage they resided at Pughtown, Chester county, Pa., 
where the husband died, a young man, at the age of 28, 
leaving her with four small children. She was thus a widow 
for 70 years. She went in 1862 to live with her son in 
Illinois. Her end was sudden and peaceful ; she had eaten 
supper as usual with the family at 6.30, retired at 9.30, and at 
10.25 passed away: her last words were, ‘‘ Father, come 
quickly.’ Her son, in a letter, says: ‘‘She was very fond 
of flowers, enjoyed being among them, and I often thought 
they seemed to know her.”’ 

Joshua Hoopes, of West Chester, Pa., who kept a board- 
ing-school there, was an uncle of her husband, and she was 
related to the Smiths, Hoskins, and other families of Dela- 
ware county. me 


JONES.—At the residence of Hiram B. Jones, near 
Unionville, Md., Rachel R., wife of Thomas Jones, of Union 
Bridge, Md., aged 75 years, 4 months, 20 days ; a consistent 
and much esteemed member of Pipe Creek Particular and 
Monthly Meeting. 

KNIGHT.—Twelfth month 29, 1900, at Doylestown, Pa., 
| Moses Knight, aged 77 years, son of the late Aaron and Cath- 
arine Knight, of Feasterville, Bucks county, Pa. | 

LOWNES.—At Fort Collins, Col., Twelfth month 9, 1go0, 
of typhoid fever, Joseph, son of J. Russell and Fannie C. 
Lownes, aged 29 years. 

He had been employed for the past two years in the 
chemical laboratory of the State Agricultural College, and by 
his integrity and worth had won his way to all hearts. Atthe 
beginning of the year he was to be promoted to the position 
of General Superintendent of the State Farm. He realized 
| the helplessness of his case, and sent word that the position 
| should not be reserved for him, as he would not recover. 
Thus, with a bright and useful prospect before him, and a 
loving little family about him, the brave young life passed 
fearlessly and peacefully away. N. Eo F. 

MARSHALL.—Twelfth month 30, Igco, at her resi- 
dence, West Chester, Pa., Eliza S. Marshall, widow of the 
late Humphrey Marshall], aged 80 years and 6 months. 

TAYLOR.—In West Chester, Pa., Twelfth month 29, 
1900, Caleb Taylor, in the 85th year of his age. 

A professor with Friends, he had many friends amongst 
them, and was esteemed for his many good qualities. 


WEBSTER.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Charles 
Hill, Springfield, South Dakota, whither he had gore on a 
visit, Twelfth month 31, 1900, of pneumonia, Joseph 
| Webster, in the 75th year of his age ; a member and a highly 
esteemed elder of Genoa Monthly Meeting, formerly of Ab- 
ington, Pa. 





DEPARTED FRIENDS. 

A half century ago John Vickers ard his family were most 
prominent in abolition circles. Their Urdergrcund Railroad 
station, in Chester county, Pa., was a central cre. and they 
passed on thousands of fugitive slaves towards Canaca, fear- 
lessly and continually until the Emancipation Picclamation 
set all free. 

On the 18th of the Twelfth month the last member of this 
family, the youngest daughter of the house, Abigail Vickers 
Taylor, went to her reward. She died at her home, North 
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44th street, Philadelphia. She was a gifted, pure-minded 
woman, rich in recollections of the past, and that rare sweet- 
ness of spirit so typical of the early Friends. John Vickers, 
her father, died in 1860, his son Paxson in 1865, his daugh- 
ters Mary Vickers Brooke and Ann Vickers Painter in 1890, 
and now Abigail at the age of 86, has departed. 

A well-known member of this Friends’ family in the next 
generation, Uriah H. Painter, died at his summer home in 
Long Branch, Tenth month 20, 1900. He was a man of 
clean habits and philanthropic temperament, successful in 
business, and true to life’s best standards, a worthy grandson 
of John Vickers. His parental home was in West Chester, 
Pa., 
was buried, but he had for the last forty years been an active 
and influential resident of Washington, D. C. Uriah H. 
Painter was widely known in government circles, his judg- 
ment was keen and just. His age was 65 years. Abigail 
Vickers Taylor and Uriah H. Painter were both life-time 
members of this branch of the Friends. S. i. 0, 


| 


encourage one under deep exercise and who had felt 
it enjoined to give expression to some messages in 
our meetings. I was glad I could feel that she had 


_a precious gift and that I could encourage her to 


| 


yield to it in the simple way the Master opens. We 
then called on Agnes T. Paxson and her daughters, 
and enjoyed a brief visit in conversation; then went 


_to the home of Fanny Thompson a sister-in-law of 
_ Alice Penrose, who with her mother Jane Twining 


[Brief notices of the decease of the two Friends mentioned | 


| arranged for to-day, we decided to occupy it in visit- 
Tenth month 27, and of Abigail V. Taylor, Twelfth month | 


have been printed in the INTELLIGENCER —of Uriah H. Painter, 
22. Inthe latter notice, the age was wrongly given as 75 
years. We are informed it should have been 85; our cor- 
respondent above says 86.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER. ] 


VISITS WITHIN PHILADEDPHIA YEARLY | 


MEETING. 


TWELFTH month 29.—Left home this afternoon for 
the purpose of attending Abington and Horsham 
Monthly Meeting, the meetings comprising them, 
and visiting such families within their limits as way 
might openfor. I was met at Elkins Station, on North 
Penn. railroad, by my friend Benjamin F. 
and taken to his hospitable home for the night. 


morning. Quite a large number gathered, and I was 
led to call attention to the practical lessons of a 
religious life as presented by the Blessed Jesus in the 
Beatitude. A deep solemnity seemed ‘to overspread 
the meeting. After meeting I went with Benjamin 


| Our visit appeared to be much appreciated. 


then went to Henry W. and Margaret Hallowell’s, 
Penrose | 


F. and Alice Penrose to the home of Thomas and | 


M iry Thompson to dine, where I met quite a number 
of Friends. In the afternoon Benjamin and Alice 
went with me first to the home of Lydia Mather, near 
Melrose Station, she being in feeble health and un- 
able to get out. After a little time of a pleasant 
social discourse, in which a word of encouragement 
was given, we went to the home of Thomas and Susan 
Williams, who though not members are quite regular 
attendants of Abington Meeting. We found Thomas 
had been quite ill, and though better was still unable 
to go out. We next made a short visit in the home 
of Joseph and Cynthia Bosler, with them and their 
children. She being a sister of Lester Comly, to 
whom I had been much attached while he lived, we 
soon found an agreeable topic of conservation. 
stopping at Thomas Thompson's to tea, we returned 
to Benjamin F. Penrose’s for the night. 
31st.—Attended Abington Monthly Meeting this 
morning, in which I had considerable service. The 
meeting closed under a solemn covering, and I think 


all felt it was good for us that we had thus joined in | 


the Master's work. After dinner at B. F. Penrose’s 
he and Alice went with me to visit some of the 
families in Jenkintown. We went first to see Emma 


Gaskill; her husband, being in business in the city, | 
The duty appeared to cheer and © 


was not at home. 


| while previously. 
| cheer with her and her children. 


_and her daughter Carrie compose the family, the 
where he had still considerable real estate, and where he | s P y 


_ mother being unable to get out. 


We then went to 
the home of Joseph Hallowell, and here renewed an 
old friendship, remaining to tea and spending the 
evening, having an enjoyable, and I trust a proftable, 
visit. 

First month 1, 1900.—There being no meeting 


ing several families, spending a little time first with 
Alvin and Mary Haine;, he being a recorded minister. 
We then drove several miles and stopped at the home 
of Elizabeth Hallowell, whose husband had been 


| removed by death from a serious accident but a little 


We endeavored to leave a word of 
Our next call was 
on Martha Yerkes, and her daughter and husband, 
Howard and Caroline Mather. Martha was suffering 
from a cold, so as to be unable to get to meeting. 
We 


and after visiting with them and his mother and sister 


' _ j and some other friends who were paying them a visit 
30th.—Attended the meeting at Abington this | and dining, we went to the home of Esther Hallowell, 


whose husband had been removed by death when I 
last visited them. 

We drove next to the near-by home of Charles 
and Hannah Saunders, where I had previously en- 
joyed their kind hospitality. After an hour of pleas- 
ant conversation Benjamin and Alice took me to 
Willow Grove, and proceeding by train to Hatboro’, 


| I was kindly met by Lukens Comly and taken to his 


| home. 


After | 


Here, too, I was among friends who had 

previously entertained me. I had known Lukens’s 

father many years ago and had formed a strong at- 

tachment for him. Joun J. CORNELL. 
Baltimore, First month 7. 


( Conclusion to follow.) 


VISITS BY ISAAC WILSON.—II. 
AFTER a comfortable night’s rest at Pomeroy (ina 
private house), we took train at 10 a. m., on Fifth-day 
27th ult.), and being met at Clonmell byone of the sons, 
we were soon conveyed to Bennett S. Walton’s, where 
with our daughter Edith we shared their hospitality 
and genial friendship until Seventh-day morning, 


_ when we took train for Philadelphia; but called a few 


hours on the way at Swarthmore to visit our daughter, 
Alberta, and her friend (Minnie Baker). In the even- 


| ing we found ourselves in the home of A. Eavenson 


| so often. 


and Dr. Eavenson, whose hospitalities we have shared 
First-day morning brings a disappointment 
in that my wife is not able to accompany me, owing 
to a severe cold, in the appointments of the day. 
Our host accompanied me to the meeting-house at 
Merion, where William Penn went to worship, and 
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where the wooden peg that held his hat is still shown. 

I am grateful in the belief that a good measure 
of the same inspiration that strengthened his life in 
the advocacy of truth was with us. The fact that for 
a time the meeting was almost given up, while now a 
growing meeting cheers the laborer in his task, is 
notable. We felt blest in the mingling there. Other 
engagements prevented our remaining to the First-day 
school, and we returned to the city to the Vine street 
home, but only to lunch and leave again for the 
meeting at the Home for Aged Colored People, in 
West Philadelphia, where we were pleased to find our 
friend Isaac H. Hillborn, and others, who shared in 
the vocal ministry. These aged colored people are 
very appreciative of the comforts afforded them now 
in their decline of life. Time did not permit our 
going after meeting with many others to an upper 
room to see one of the inmates who is now in her 
131st year, with fairly well-preserved faculties. We 
were also told that several others of the company 
have reached the hundredth milestone. 

And now, as another engagement awaits us, we 
must hasten back again to take tea and speak to the 
sick ; then, still accompanied by our kind friend, A. 
Eavenson, went to West Philadelphia to the evening 
meeting of the Friends. Considering the rain, it was 
well attended, and was acknowledged as a favored 
meeting. We returned from a full day’s service that 
has only been lessened in enjoyment by the inability 
of my wife to have shared therein ; but by the genial 
company of our hostess, aided by her medical skill, 
we are able to note much improvement, and after a 
good night’s rest we greet the last day of the year 
and century with thankful hearts for the many bless- 
ings afforded. 

The day was an uneventful one to us, and we 
could but fear that the great enthusiasm and demon- 
stration of professed loyalty of the farewell to the 
old and greeting of the new year and century were 
out of proportion with the true condition of public 
affairs. 

Fourth-day, 2d, we were privileged to meet in 
Fourth-day meeting, at Race Street, where the large 
school assembles, and it seemed especially impressive 
thus early in the new year and century to gather in 
this religious capacity. Words of counsel and en- 
couragement found utterance from those called to 
that service, followed by those of prayer and praise. 
After lunching in the pleasant and convenient apart- 
ments of the new building of the Young Friends’ 
Association, and attending to some mail and other 
matters, we went to the home of Rachel Conrad, 
where we enjoyed the evening very pleasantly, in 
company with their own household and a number of 
Friends who called. 

Fifth-day was bright and fair. I left Ruth to 
enjoy the day with these kind Friends while I went 
to attend the monthly meeting at Gwynedd. Being 
met at the station by a conveyance provided by a 
friend, I was soon with the Friends in their meeting, 
where, after a season of impressive silence the spoken 
word found free utterance and an appreciative hearing. 
After the business session and the many friendly 
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greetings, 1 went with my friend, Howard M. Jenkins, 
to dine, and in company with others enjoyed a pleas- 
ant social hour or two, until time to return by train 
to the city. There I learned of the sad disappoint- 
ment to our dear children in Washington (as well as 
to ourselves) in the loss of their first born, for whom 
their hopes and anticipations had been so fondly 
cherished; but thankfulness for the dear young 
mother’s life is most deeply felt and appreciated. 

Philadelphia, First month 4. I. W. 

FRIENDS IN CLEARFIELD COUNTY. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
In a recent religious visit we made among Friends of 
Centre Quarterly Meeting, which was held at West 
Branch, near Grampian, Clearfield county, Pa., we 
observed much life, and that a great degree of interest 
was manifested in all the meetings. They are en- 
deavoring to build a new meeting-house in the town, 
as such seems to be needed. 

From recent letters received, one Friend writes 
us: ‘‘Our meeting is very much alive, and the prayer 
is that we may keep very near the cause of Truth 
until the world shall know us as Friends in spirit and 
in Truth. I cannot express my great belief and 
earnestness in the principles of the Society of Friends. 








| Oh! that we might have more standard-bearers both 


in vocal and silent ministry. The Gospel which we 
bear would, if accepted, transform the earth. At our 
last monthly -meeting we added six names to our 
membership, and we have six requests for next meet- 
ing. This to us is encouraging.” 

Another letter says: ‘‘ We are much encouraged 
with the prospect of our new meeting-house ; a com- 
mittee appointed to raise money is succeeding very 
well. Quite a number have joined with us, mostly 
young people. Hope we may gain much and lose 
nothing by receiving these into membership.” 

Another writes that he has been appointed solici- 
tor of the building fund. They have subscriptions 
thus far amounting to $1,100. The estimated cost 
is about $2,000, ground and all. If any one seeing 
this shall feel like aiding them in their undertaking, 
| I know it would be very acceptable, and it will be the 
means of helping along a good cause for a noble and 
righteous end. Those wishing to contribute can send 
to Reuben P. Kester, Grampian, Pa., when it will be 
noted and duly acknowledged. Elizabeth Lloyd 
lately visited this neighborhood, and gave much in- 
formation in her interesting communication, which 
| was published in the INTELLIGENCER last week. 

SARAH B. FLITCRAFT. 
Chester, Pa., First month 5. 


| FARM PRICES AND FARMING. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Tue short article, ‘‘ Farm Prices Again,” in the last 
issue of the INTELLIGENCER, taken from the Newtown 
Enterprise, seems to me calculated to misrepresent 
the true situation regarding the price of land in either 


, 





| New Jersey or Bucks county, Pa., to future genera- 
| tions who may read the statement. Those farms re- 


| ferred to, sold at $9.50 and $10.50 per acre, must 
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have been ealened bom ae and near- be miata, 
or were in very bad condition for farm purposes. 

To simply quote this low price for land, and speak 
of farming as an industry that has lost its attractions | 
and does not pay, is not representing agricultural 
interests as they really are to-day, and one reading 
the statement referred to fifty years hence without 
some explanation would naturally suppose that farm- 
ing at the beginning of the new century was a com- 
plete failure, which is far from being the case. There 
has never been more effort put forth to make farming 
a practical and systematic business, by holding Farm- 




































































at the present time. It is also true that there is need 


of more of this united effort on the part of farmers 
to protect these interests. 























Salem county, New Jersey, it will sell any where from 











never like to hear agriculturists speak disparagingly 
of their own business. It seems to me an injury to 




















there is just as broad a field for practical systematic 
farming to-day as ever there has been. What the 

















emergency by changing his mode of farming, so as 

to meet the demands of to-day, and do it ina busi- 

ness-like way. JoeL Borton. 
Woodstown, N. /. 
































By inward sense, by outward signs, 

God's presence still the heart divines ; 

Through deepest joy of him we learn, 

In sorest grief to him we turn, 

And reason stoops its pride to share 

The childlike instinct of a prayer. 

—/. G. Whittier. 
MOLTEN wood is a new invention by de Gall, Inspector of 

Forests at Lemur, France. By means of dry distillation and 
high pressure the escape of developing gases is prevented, 



























































cooling off, the mass assumes the character of coal, yet with- 
out showing a trace of the organic structure of that mineral. 
This new body is 
i will, is impervious to water and acids and is a perfect elec- 


trical non-conductor. Great results are expected from this 
new discovery. 





















































IF anybody knows herself to be in a false position let her 
step out of it. If anybody has been unkind or inconsiderate, 
or self-absorbed or morbid, or ungenerous, let her quietly 
kneel down and tell the Lord that she is penitent and ask his 
forgiveness and then, in his strength, let her turn over her 


















































new leaf. But all this should be done quietly—not with a 
flourish of trumpets. — [ Margaret E Sangster, in Ladies’ Hcme 
Journal. } 














SOME six months ago the Ladies’ Home Journal offered a 
series of cash prizes for the best outdoor photographs taken 
by amateur photographers during the summer. The returns 
almost swamped the Philadelphia post-office, which in three 
months delivered 26,400 photographs to the magazine. The 
photographs make perhaps the largest single collection ever 
sent to one particular quarter. 






































WHILE hundreds, perhaps thousands, of men have been 
buried in Westminster Abbey, only three women have been. 
The three are Lady Palmerston, Lady Augusta Stanley, wife 
of Dean Stanley, and Mrs. Gladstone. The great work of all 
three was to Help their husbands, and their fame is as wives. 
































ers’ Institutes, County and State Boards of Agricul- | 


; | five members responded to the roll-call, besides more visitors 
ture, the Grange, and the various farmers’ clubs than | P 


$40 to $100 per acre, occasionally a little more. I | is no way to measure the power of thought.”’ 


| limit to thought ; 


| 


As to the price of farm land in my own locality, | 


farm interests to present only the worst side, when | 


farmer must do is find out his needs, and face the | 


Colima, Associations, €tc. 





HOPEWELL, VAa.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
| Hopewell, Eleventh month 25. The 17th chapter of John 
was read. 

Florence Dell Branson read the Current Topics. D. 
Arthur Robinson read a selection, ‘‘ Christian Future of Our 
Young.’’ Carrie Lupton recited ‘‘ The Creed of the Bells.’’ 

The question, ‘‘ What is Faith, and what Lesson do we 
learn from the Scriptural Record of it?*’ was well answered. 
A report from the General Conference at Abington, written 
by Tacy Branson Doing, was read by William E. Branson. 
Remarks followed by Ann B. Branson on the trip to the 
General Conference. 

The Association again met Twelfth month 23. Twenty- 
than are usually present. Carrie D. Lupton read an inter- 
esting selection from the ‘‘ Character of George Fox.’’ The 
beautiful poem, ‘‘ The Voice in the Twilight,’’ was well re- 
cited by Bessie J. Robinson. 

A talk on ‘‘ Power of Thought,’’ by Jonah L. Rees, was 
very insteuctive. H2impressed upon us, especially the young, 
how important it is for us to guide wellourthoughts. ‘‘ There 
There is no 
it comes from God, and has the power of 
God behind it. 

An interesting collection of Current Topics was read by 
Allen B. Bond. Notes on Baltimore Yearly Meeting were 
prepared and read by Susan T. Pidgeon. She left with us 
one thought expressed by Isaac H. Hillborn, that would prove 
a strengthening motto for us to bear in mind at all times: 
‘No wrong was ever a success—no right was ever a failure.’’ 
Remarks were made by Jonah L. Rees, J. Herald Doing, 
Grace Wright, and Walker M. Bond. 

David W. Branson recited a poem he had learned when a 
boy, which, he said, had always helped him through life. 
After a few minutes of devotional silence, the meeting ad- 


journed. CASSANDRA PIDGEON, Sec. 
Wadesville, Va. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association held 
their meeting in the lecture-room of the meeting-house, 


Twelfth-month 2, 1900, the regular night being changed on 
account of the holidays. 


The president, John R. Satterthwaite, and secretary, 


| Caroline Preston, after the reading of minutes and execu- 


| the new officers were installed as follows : 
thereby reducing the wood to a molten condition. After | 


hard, but can be shaped and polished at | 


tive committee report, and approval of same, retired, and 
president, Edmund 
vice-presidents, A. Crozer Reeves, Arthur E. 
Moon; secretary, Louisa H. Dunn; treasurer, Mary R. 
Wright ; executive committee, Letitia C. Willets, Samuel 
S. DeCou, Lillian Y. DeCou, and A. Peasley Potts. 
After encouraging remarks by the new presiding officer, 
Edmund R. Willets, the regular program was carried out. 
Our treasurer gave the ye arly report; the same was audited, 
and the treasurer, Anna Watson, released. A letter from 
John A. Cranston, of Newport, Del., soliciting sympathy and 
aid for the Stanton meeting, was read and the secretary in- 
structed to reply favorably. 

An able paper was presented by Dr. Laura H. Satterth- 
waite, on ‘‘ What benefit is the Society of Friends deriving 
from the higher education of the present time?’’ She took 
the view that the higher education benefits the Society. The 
paper was brief and pointed, leaving room for discussion, in 
which many interesting remarks were made. 

Our meeting, though small, was a real live one, showing 
that profitable meetings do not depend on size. 

LH. D., Sec 


R. Willets ; 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of William H. Macy, Twelfth month 28, 1900. After 
a short period of silence the meeting was opened by the read- 
ing by Eva J. Ketcham of selections taken from a paper read 
at the Richmond Conferences, 1898, entitled ‘‘ Military Train- 
ing in Public Schools.'’ This was followed by an article read 
by Cornelia Macy, ‘‘Our Needs the Same.’’ This paper was 
mainly a plea for religion in the place of theology. It spoke 









beautifully of a common brotherhocd ard advised the laying 
aside of doctrinal controversy, and the lifting of our hearts 
to God. 

William H. Macy then read a most acceptable selection, 
entitled ‘‘ The High Function of Family Life.’’ A reading, 
‘*Heaven Here,’’ by Evelyn Jones, was much appreciated 
and was followed by sentiments given by nearly all present. 

The meeting adjourned to meet in four weeks at the home 
of J. Q. Brown. A. M.. B., Sec. 


Moore's MIL Ls, (DutcHEss Co.), N. Y.—A Friends’ 
Association at Moore's Mills was started about two years ago 
with 10 members. Since that time it has increased, until it 
now numbers 26. 

The meetings have been held at the Oswego meeting- 
house, after the regular First-day meeting. 

The last meeting, held Twelfth month 30, was opened by 
the President, James W. Skidmore, by reading the one hun- 
dredth Psalm. Some ofthe questions and answers on Baptism, 
Worship, and other Ordinances, the ministry, Scriptures, and 
Original Sin, as given by the Young Friends’ Review, were 
read by request of James Barmore. La Veta Yeomans recited 
an excellent poem, entitled ‘‘Faithful Service.’’ Esther 
Yeomans read a poem, entitled ‘‘I shall not pass again this 
way,'’ and Phebe Patterson one entitled ‘‘ When we'll all 
be good.’’ Mary E. Barmore read from the Defender, ‘‘ The 


Clouds.’’ James W. Skidmore read some remarks on the year 
just past. Remarks were also made by Amy Willits, a visit- 
ing Friend, and others. 

The officers for the ensuing year are : president, James 
W. Skidmore ; vice-president, Phebe W. Moore ; secretary, 
Mattie E. Alley ; and these officers with the addition of Mary 


E. Barmore and Henry Alley are to act as the Executive | 


Committee. M. E. A., Sec. 
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tion from the Bible and the secretary read the minutes, after 


which Thomas Whitson spoke on ‘‘ What is the outlook for | 
Peace in the Twentieth Century ?’’ on which subject others | 


also took part. 


Elizabeth Griest read from the current number of the | 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER the article on ‘‘ The Laboring 
People and War,’’ which was discussed at length. 

Milton T. Garvin read a paper on ‘‘ The Future of the 
Society of Friends,’’ in which he appealed for financial sup- 


port for ministers of the Society that they might devote their | 
entire time to home missionary work. Dr. R. K. Buehrle | 


Superintendent of Public Schools (a visitor), spoke at length 


on the virtues of our Society, but pointed out what he re- | 
garded as the conditions and influences that prevented its | 


adoption and spread among the mass of the people. 


Lucy Arnold read the third part of Edward B. Rawson's | 
article on ‘‘ Christianity as Friends see It,’’ after which each 


one present was given one of the tracts. The Association 


was invited by Walter R. Breed, rector of St. James's P. E. | 


Church, to join with his congregation in midnight services on 


New Year’s eve. The next meeting will be held the last | 

irst-day in Fi hi ill b ‘oted yhittier. | : 
rpg ath joe ypcsaises ge clase et dntce lectin | which was suspended during the preparation for the Shakes- 
| peare Recital. 


All the papers will concern him, and all sentiments will be 
taken from his writings. Bes, Fe Gy, 


| 

WEstT CHESTER, PA.—The regular meeting of Friends’ As:o- | 

ciation was held Eleventh month, 28, in the Associaticn roc m. | 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, gave an 


illustrated lecture on Palestine, which was much enjoyed by a 
large audience. 


The December meeting was held on the evenirg of the 2d | 
of First month, when a very interesting program was rendered. | 
‘Ring Out, Wild Bells,’’ was recited by Lydia W. Foulke. | 


Dr. Lewis W. Darlington discussed very interesting subjects 
under ‘‘Current Topics.’ The principal papers for the 
evening were ‘‘ Friends in the Nineteenth Century,’’ by Dr. 
Palmer, and ‘*The Century Before Us,’’ by Prof. C. B. 
Cochran, of the Normal School. 
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An interesting discussion followed; some of those partaking 
were Mary Travilla, Charles H. Pennypacker, Sara Cochran, 
and Herbert P. Worth. Upon adjournment, every one felt 
that there was much interest being shown by the members, and 
the outlook for the coming year very gratifying. Six names 
were proposed for membership. Ba Bee 


BYBERRY, PA.—The last meeting was held on ['irst-day 
afternoon, the 6th inst., with Joseph I. Knight as Chairman 
and Miriam Tomlinson secretary, they having been elected 
at last meeting. 

The attendance was very good and an interesting session 
was held. 

The topic for the day was John Greenleaf Whittier,—a 
very comprehensive and entertaining biography having been 


| prepared by William P. Bonner, it was read by him. Re- 


marks regarding the subject of sketch were made by several 
members. 

Selected poems from Whittier were then given. ‘‘ The 
Hermit’’ was recited by Gertrude Tomlinson; ‘‘ What the 
Voice Said,’’ was read by Phebe Tomlinson; Shepherd 
Cleaver recited ‘‘The Quaker of the Olden Time,’’ and 
Allan Wildman read ‘‘ Maud Muller.’’ Nathaniel Richard- 
son then read the sermon delivered by Dr. Gregg of 
Brooklyn, (Presbyterian), on ‘‘Quakers as Makers of 


| America.’’ Several remarks of appreciation were made at 
Coming Guest,’’ and Jane S. Dean read ‘‘ Through Dark | 


its close and the meeting adjourned to Second month 3. 
A.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dr. EDWARD H. MAGILL, Dr. Jenkins, Prof. Price, and Prof. 
Hayes attended the meetings of the Philological Congress, 
held at the University of Pennsylvania during the Christmas 


| vacation. Dr. Magill, as Chairman of the Committee on In- 

LANCASTER, PA.—The Friends’ Association of Lancaster | 
met on First-day, Twelfth month 30, 1900, at the residence | 
of W. W. Griest (Secretary of the Commonwealth), with | 
about twenty-five present. The president read a short selec- | 


ternational Correspondence, made a report; this committee 
will distribute a circular to arouse interest in the subject in 
other colleges and schools. 

Work was resumed in the new year, on Fifth day morning, 
the 3d instant, with most of the students returned. 

Ida Wright was leader in the work of the Bible Class on 
First month 6, which was devoted to ‘‘ Getting On,’’ asa 
topic. President Birdsall and Mark Thistlethwaite assisted 
in the presentation of the subject. 

Prof. J. Russell Hayes has been for nearly two weeks the 
victim of an attack of la grippe. He is hoping to resume 
his work at college in a few days. 

Regular gymnasium work of both girls and boys has been 
suspended in the cases of those who prefer to take their 
exercise on the ice of Crum Creek. 

Edson S. Harris has been elected to the Assistant Busi- 
ness Managership of the Pahnix, in place of William J. 
Clothier, resigned. 

A short time before the Christmas recess a movement was 
started to have the gas for the College remain on all night, 
instead of being turned off at 11 o'clock, p. m., as has been 
the custom. This has been determined on by the authorities 
for a limited time as an experiment, with the understanding 
that the plan will be permanently adopted, if it prove satis- 
factory and economical. 

The Senior classes in Elocution have resumed the work 


At meeting, on the morning of the 6th, President Bird- 
sall spoke impressively upon the subject of the new year and 
new century. _e 

THE grave of John Ruskin, in Coniston churchyard (in 
the English, ‘‘ Lake Region ’’) is to have a monument, in the 
form of a Saxon cross, made from the hard green-stone of the 
neighborhood, from quarries at Tilberthwaite. His several 
works will appear upon it, symbolically represented. 


MILITARISM, in spite of its protestations, can never be a 
means to peace, for it is against the universal law of life that 
like begets like. Violence cannot furnish an exit from 
violence. He who draws the sword shall perish by the 
sword.—[N. Y. Evening Post. ] 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
THE current issue of the North American Review contains 
the full text, revised and amplified, of the lecture recently 
delivered at Michigan University by ex-President Benjamin 
Harrison, on ‘‘ The Status of Annexed Territory and of Its 
Free, Civilized Inhabitants.’’ 

President Harrison vigorously controverts the view that, 
under the Constitution, anything in the nature of absolute 
government can be exercised in any territory over which the 
flag of the Union floats. He reduces that theory to absurdity 
by outlining a bill which under it might be passed by Congress 
in relation, for instance, to Porto Rico, which would suspend 
permanently habeas corpus in that island, prescribe to the 
people their beliefs and practices in religious matters, ennoble 
and decorate with titles certain officials, and provide for the 
doing of other things which the Constitution forbids. A 
treaty, it is true, is the law of the land; but a treaty, equally 
With a statute, must conform to the Constitution. 


Nor is the 
argument in favor of the new theory improved by the plea 
that absolute government in its territories would be conducted | 
by the United States with benevolence, for what men own as 
rights cannot be bestowed upon them as privileges. 


We are glad to note that Zhe Literary Era, of this city, 
the monthly literary journal issued by Henry T. Coates & 
Co., has begun the new century on an enlarged and ex- 
panded plan. The pages are doubled in number, and a large 


part of the contents is original, contributed by writers of note. | 
One of these is William S. Walsh, whose literary reach and | 


versatility come in good play for such a magazine. He 
writes a number of interesting notes under the general head- 
ing of ‘‘ The Observer,’’ and editsa department of Notes and 
Queries—than which what could be more interesting ? 

The Literary Era is $1 a year. 


‘‘The Duke of Stockbridge,’’ a posthumous novel by 
Edward Bellamy, has recently been published by Silver, 
Burdett & Co. It was written in 1879 as a serial for a local 
paper in Massachusetts. 


tion. It deals with conditions in Western Massachusetts at 
the time of the ‘‘ Shays’s Rebellion,’’ in 1786. 


Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, have added to their 
‘* Beacon °’ series of biographies, one of Ulysses S. Grant, by 
Owen Wister, of Philadelphia. These books are compact 
little volumes, to be ‘‘carried handily in the pocket,’’ in 


which the main facts of a life are told with the greatest possi- | 


ble directness and plainness. As O. W. observes very 
truly in his Preface, ‘‘ Grant is a large figure to pack in a 
small box,’’ and while the endeavor has been bravely made, 
we Cannot say that it is completely successful. The sketch 
of Grant's life to the time of his capture of Donelson, in 1862, 
is more satisfactory than the later narrative, which on many 
pages is too rapid, and becomes lurid rather than lucid. We 
especially dissent from the sweeping condemnation, partly 
expressed, partly implied, of Gen. Grant's Administration as 
President. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
CONCERNING CHILDREN. By Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
298. $1.25. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
VISITING THE Sin. A Tale of Mountzin Life in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. By Emma Rayner. Pp. vi. and 448. 
$1.50. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


By Owen Wister. 


Pp. 


U.yssEs S. GRANT. (Beacon Biographies, 
DeWolf Howe.) Pp. 145. $0.50. 


Small, Maynard & Co. 


edited by M. A. 
Boston : 





This was almost a decade before | 
‘* Looking Backward *' had made Bellamy his wide reputa- | 















PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Tue boarders, of whom there are thirteen at present, at the 
Friends’ Home of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, at Newtown, Pa., 
are getting along very comfortably, under the capable man- 
agement of Agnes S. Palmer, the matron. Most of them 
enjoy very good health, when we take into consideration their 
ages, the oldest being in her 96th year, and the next oldest in 
his 87th year. 

The aggregate age of the six oldest amounts to more than 
510 years,—three of them having been born in 1819, the 


| same year in which Queen Victoria of England was born. 


One boarder died there last year in the 95th year of hisage. 
The foregoing certainly speaks well for the healthfulness 

of the location of the institution, as well as showing the ne- 

cessity of it. E. 


A NoTE from Abby D. Munro, of Mt. Pleasant School, 
S. C., to Anna M. Jackson, dated 28th ult., says: 

‘«Your letter found me sick in bed, and yesterday and 
to-day have been the first days that I have been able to sit up 
and write. I took a heavy cold during the severe weather we 
were having and grippe set in, and threatened everything 
else bad, so I have had a time of it. It is now ten days since 
I've been out of my room. Everybody has been kind and 


| good, and I haven't lacked for care—nor anything else. I 


have been greatly embarrassed for funds—I let the teachers 
have all I had, and I have had to do without.”’ 


TWELFTH MONTH, 1goo. 


Mean barometer, 


30.121 
Highest barometer during the month, 15th, 39.533 
Lowest barometer during the month, 4th, 29.223 
Mean temperature, 37- 
Highest temperature during the month, 24th, 59. 
Lowest temperature during the month, r5th, 13. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 43-4 
Mean of minimam temperatures, 30.5 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 14th, 26. 


Least daily range of temperature, 21st, 26th, 7. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 


12.9 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 27. 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 71.8 
Total precipitation, rain, and melted snow, inches, 2.66 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours 
rain on the 4th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation fell, 8. 

Number of clear days 12, fair days 12, cloudy days 7. 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Northwest. 

Amount of snowfall during the month, 1.9 inches, .2 inch on the 
11th, and 1.7 inches on the 21st. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 50, on 24th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 12, on 15th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 30.6. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 49.5 on 23d. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 18, on 14th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 33.3. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 32. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures, 43.4° and 30.5° respectively, give a monthly mean of 37° 
which is .3° less than the normal, and 1.6° less than the correspond- 
ing month in 1899. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 2.66 inches, is 
.33 of an inch less than the normal, and 1.22 inches less than during 
Twelfth month, 1899. 

On the morning of the 8th inst. Pachelia (mock suns or sundogs) 
were seen ; these are of unusual occurrence and upon this occasion 
were very beautiful. The first one appeared to the left of the sun 
about 7.30 a.m., soon after sun rise; at about 7.45 a.m. another 
appeared to the right of the sun and equally distant from it, they con- 
tinued about half an hour. These Parhelia are intensified bright 
spots in a Solor Halo. JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 31. 


, 1.74 inches of 


Dun’'s REVIEW, one of the two leading trade reports, 
shows a large increase in commercial and financial failures in 
the United States in the past year. They amounted in 1900 
to 10,690, with $171,000,000 liabilities, against 9,393, in 
1899, with $123, 132,679 liabilities. 
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THE NEW CYCLE. 


‘* Our fathers’ God ! from out Whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 


Oh, make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong ; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguards of thy righteous law ; 
And, cast to some diviner mould, 
Let the new cycle shame the old.”’ 
— Whittier’ s ‘‘ Centennial Hymn.”’ 


MILITARISM. 

New York Evening Post. 
THE argument of the militarist, from his own position, 
is of the most simple and natural order. If he is an 
Englishman, he says, “ Great Britain has possessions 
scattered all over the world. She is disliked, if not 
hated, by other nations. Any two of them may 
combine against her. She should have a navy 
adequate to suchan exigency.” If he is a Frenchman, 
he says, ‘‘ The British navy, by its superiority, crowds 
us into the background everywhere, and makes us 
insignificant the world over. The position is intolerable 
to a proud people.” If he is an American, he says, 
‘““We have a growing commerce. We must be 
prepared to protect it. Weare coming into notice on 
the farther side of the globe. We must have such 
visible expressions of power as to make our presence 
felt and our rights respected. We have a long and 
wealthy seaboard open to the navies of the world. 
We must fortify it, and provide a fleet for its defense.”’ 
What reasoning more direct and final than this? 
Hitherto we have resisted this form of argument, but 
it is now, with our increased resources, assuming new 
force, and we are approaching the critical point of a 
change of policy, of bending our backs to the burden 
of the world, and entering into its furious race for 
safety. There are some considerations which should 
give us pause before we take the first step in this new 
career. 

This argument of the militarist reaches no goal. 
It increases its demands rather than diminishes them 
as events progress. It is worse than atreadmill. It 
not only carries us nowhere, but makes each successive 
step more painful than the previous one. The growth 
of the army and navy of each nation is a threat to 
every other nation, and must be reflected back by 
corresponding counter-exertion. There must be 
incredible effort, not to alter the balance, not to make 
it more stable, but barely to maintain it; not to win 
new opportunities, but simply to retain those we have. 
The nation must subject itself to severe and continuous 
military strain merely to win repose. The repose of 
Europe involves a frightful waste of human labor, and 
from any rational view of society an absurd maladjust- 
ment of forces. We carry our house on our back, 
not, like the snail, that we may live in it, but in search 
of some safe place in which to deposit it. 

This will be emphatically true of the United States 
if she is to enter upon this rivalry without a purpose, 
since we have a system of pensions which makes peace 
as costly as war. Our expenditure would grow with 


double rapidity, and we would be quickly overwhelmed 
by the burden of our own existence. 

Neither is there any hopeful retreat from this policy 
of preparation once entered on. The man or the 
nation that blusters and bullies cannot retire, when an 
exigency arises, on the dignity and composure of 
justice, pure and simple. Any momentary weakness 
is the opportunity of the enemy and cannot be denied 
him. There is no compromise possible between force 
and justice. Justice loses its persuasive power when 
it is coupled with force. Convincing as the military 


| argument seems to be, it is quite similar to that which 


has been tried again and again in the restraint of 
crime. Severe penalties, mercilessly inflicted, have 
never held the criminal in check. The period of 
heartless punishment in England was the period in 
which crime most abounded. The first step toward 
penal reform in giving penalties a merciful and 
corrective character is an appeal to manhood. 
Lynching is ostensibly in repression of heinous 
oftenses.. It subserves no purpose of restraint. Its 
own barbarity begets more passion and violence than 
it quells. If we wish to subject a community to 
brutal violence, and the constant ebb and flow of 
passion, we have only to introduce lynching. 

These principles of patience and forbearance have 
long been accepted among self-respecting men. They 
are just as applicable between nations as between 
men. The man that goes armed challenges attack. 
The nation that goes armed occasions and suffers the 
chief alarms of the world. There has not been 
another people in the world’s record whose history, 
whose geographical position, and whose ostensible 
purposes have so favored the composure of justice 
and the policy of peace as our own. 


SPAIN AND HER COLONIES. 


American Monthly Review of Reviews. 


THERE is some reason to think that to Spain the new 
century will bring many compensations for the losses 
of territory and prestige it has suffered in the century 
that is now at an end. Of all the geographical 
changes that the political map of the world has un- 
dergone since the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the shrinkage in the dominions of Spain is the 
most remarkable. At the opening of the century the 
whole of South America belonged to Spain, except 
Brazil, which belonged to Portugal, and the Guiana 
settlements, which were then mere trading points on 
the northern coast. All of Central America and 
Mexico belonged to Spain; and in what is now the 
United States Spain owned Florida and a very large 
part of all the territory west of the Mississippi, in- 
cluding California and the Pacific Coast as far north 
as Puget Sound. For a generation previous to the 
year 1800, even the vast Louisiana territory also 
belonged to Spain. 

In addition to these continental colonies, Spain 
owned Cuba and other West Indian islands, and, off 
the coast of Asia, the great Philippine group. What 
is left to the Spaniards is, after all, by far. their most 
valuable possession—namely, Spain itself. There is 
a point of view from which it may be said that Spain 
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has really lost nothing at all. The people of Spain, 
the common citizens, have clearly gained rather than 
lost. A few merchants of Barcelona, it is true, have 
been deprived of profitable markets which were theirs 
by virtue of exclusive tariff arrangements, while a 
certain number of army officers and civil officials 
have lost the opportunity to go out to the colonies 
to fatten on the gains of corrupt administration. But 
to the common people of Spain, Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines had come to mean nothing at all except an 
empty point of pride and a terrible military tax, both 
of money and of the blood of their sons. 

The mere sundering of the bond of political sov- 
ereignty does not make the Spanish-speaking world 
any smaller. On the other hand, Spain’s final with- 
drawal from political participation in the affairs of the 
New World, by virtue of the loss of Cuba, is likely 
enough to be the beginning of a new and a better 
relationship between the whole of Spanish America 
and the European mother-country. 


Man or Merchandise ? 


Conclusion of ex-President Harrison's Address 

ONE who has retired from the service, but not from the love 
of his country, must be pardoned if he finds himself unable 
to rejoice in the acquisition of lands and forests and mines 
and commerce at the cost of the abandonment of the old 
American idea that a government of absolute powers is an 
intolerable thing, and, under the Constitution of the United 
States, an impossible thing. 

The view of the Constitution I have suggested will not 
limit the power of territorial expansion ; but it will lead us to 
limit the use of that power to regions that may safely become 
a part of the United States, and to peoples whose 
American citizenship may be allowed. God forbid 
that the day should ever come when, in the American 
mind, the thought of man asa ‘‘consumer”’ shall submerge 
the old American thought of man as a creature of God, en- 
dowed with inalienable rights. 


A Fireside Pastime. 


Tue ‘‘Flour Merchant" is the name of one of the many 
conversational games that are so convenient for whiling away 
an evening by the fireside. 

One who personates the flour merchant will try in every 
way to dispose of his stock by asking question of the others, 
who must in their answers be careful not to use the words 


‘«flour,’’ ‘«I,’’ “‘yes,’’ or‘‘no.’’ Forinstance, the merchant 
says: ‘‘Any flour to-day?’’ ‘‘ There is none required.”’ 


‘Let me persuade you to take some.’ ‘*That is im- | 
possible.”’ ‘‘Why so? It is excellent flour."" ‘‘ You 
have my answer.’’ Have I? ‘Will you please re- 
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peat it?’’ ‘* My answer is, ‘ Not any. ‘* But the price is 
reasonable.’’ ‘«I will not take any.’’ The flour merchant, 
having succeeded in making one say ‘‘I’’ changes places 
with him, and the game goes on. 


Orange Orchards Under Glass. 
Harper's Weekly. 
ORANGE growing under the roofs is said to have passed the 
experimental stage in Riverside county, California. A lat- 
ticed ceiling above the trees converts acres of ground into a 
continuous enclosure, making the whole a perfectly equable 


hot-house. The benefits of the new method seem to be fully 
demonstrated. 


The high winds which sweep from the ocean do as much 
damage as the frosts. Upon such occasions a large share of 


the fruit is shaken from the trees while immature, and much 
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that remains is greatly injured. Such disasters occur about 
once in four years, while every year there is danger from frost. 

Attacked by it, the fruit will appear perfectly sound ; the 
skin neither wilted nor discolored, and the weight and firmness 
of the orange not appreciably diminished. When it is cut, 
however, the cells will be found to be innocent of juice and 
the pulp will be a mass of pith. Many growers, without 
knowing that their oranges were frosted, have shipped the 
crop to Eastern markets only to find the whole unsalable. 

Experiment has shown that the lattice roof makes a differ- 
ence of five degreesinthetemperature. The covered oranges 
are strong and solid, juicy and sweet. They are in quality 
nearly a grade above those which grow outside. Only about 
half the usual number fall from the trees, and thus the crop 
is largely increased. But one of the greatest advantages of 
the covering is that the ground can do with about half as 
much water as is required by the open orchard. 


Dr. Cuyler and President Harrison. 


Dr. THEODORE L. CuyLer, of Brooklyn, the eminent and 
venerable Presbyterian minister, wrote a few days ago to ex- 
President Harrison, earnestly commending his address at 
Ann Arbor. To this President Harrison has replied in a 
letter in which he says: 

‘*My Dear Dr. Cuyler: I can hardly tell you how grateful 
your letter was to me, or how highly I value your approval. 
My soul has been in revolt against the doctrine of Congres- 
sional absolutism. I want to save my veneration for the men 
who made usa nation and organized the Union under the 
Constitution. This will be impossible if I am to believe that 


they organized a government to exercise over other peoples 
that absolutism which they rejected for themselves.’’ 


Plants Require Fresh Air. 


SOMETIMES plants fail to do well because they are not given 
air enough. Plants breathe, just as human beings do, and 
unless they can have a sufficient amount of pure oxygen to 


answer the demands of their nature they will not grow, because 
they cannot grow. Make it a rule to admit pure, fresh air 


| every pleasant day into the rooms in which your plants are 


growing. 
Very often plants fail to grow because they are small, 
young specimens which have been planted in large pots. 


| Small plants are injured greatly by this treatment—indeed, 


they are often killed by it, because their few young, tender 


| roots are not able to appropriate the nutriment contained in a 


| tender plants are overfed. 
| forced upon them, and vegetable dyspepsia results. 





large amount of earth, and, as a natural consequence, the 
They cannot digest all the food 
Use 
small pots for small plants, and shift, from time to time, to 
larger sizes as the old pots are filled with roots.—£. £. 
Rexford, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Another Sky-Scraper. 

A 3 9-STORY office building, the highest in New York, is to be 
built on Broadway by the Etna Real Estate Company. It is 
to be 455 feet tall, and will cost about $2,500,000. The New 


York 7Zribune compares the proposed building with some of 
the other high structures of New York : 


Building. Stories. Feet. 
APana, .. 30 455 
Park Row, ‘ 29 382 
Manhattan Life, . 22 348 
St. Paul, 26 308 
American Surety, 23 306 
American Tract, 23 306 


‘* CIVILIZATION’ is advancing in China with leaps and 
bounds. The British army officers now enjoy their amateur 
theatricals and burlesques in the ‘‘temple of heaven,’’ at 


Peking, the most sacred shrine in China. [Springfield Re- 
publican. ] 
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CURRENT EVENTS. ON the 2gth ult. there was launched at the South Chicago 
Tue U. S. Congress reassembled on the 3d instant, after yards of the Chicago Shipbuilding Company the Northwest- 
the holiday recess. In the House of Representatives the time | 7”: the first of four sister ships intended for lake and ocean 
has been mainly occupied with the Apportionment bill. The | ‘fic direct between Chicago and Europe. The ships have 
two points at issue have been the increase or not of the present | # draught of 14 feet, and tonnage caper? of 3,200 tonseach. 
membership of the House (357), and the reduction of repre- They will pass through the lakes and Welland Canal to the St. 
sentation of Southern States which disfranchise the negroes. Lawrence river, and thence to the ocean. They are the first 
It was agreed on the 7th that a vote on the bill should be | S¢4-8°ing steamships built in Chicago, and are regarded with 
taken before adjournment on the 8th. There is much much interest as the possible beginning of an important de- 
opposition to the loss of representation by States that have | velopment in trade. 
not made the average growth, which must result from not a 
increasing the size of the House. IT now appears uncertain whether any real progress has 
a lately been made with the so-called peace negotiations in 
In the Senate, the steamship subsidy bill was cisplaced, | Chima. An English dispatch on the 7th says that the report 
and the time has been mainly occupied, up to this writing, | ' confirmed that.the Chinese Court has instructed its Envoys 
with the Army bill. There has been considerable opposition | t° efuse to sign the joint note, and adds that England expects 
to a permanent large increase of the army, and to the dis- | delay in the final acceptance of the demands of the Powers. 
cretionary power to make an increase given by the pending A Washington dispatch toa London paper on the same date, 
measure to the President. On the 7th inst., Senator Teller, alleged that the United States Government has proposed to 
- . . . nm ), le > ‘= ; c 9 : J ; 
of Colorado, gave notice of a substitute which he would offer the I owers to transfer the Chinese negotiations from Peking to 
for the entire pending measure, continuing in full force and Washington. This report is confirmed. 
effect the Act of March 3, 1899, increasing the size of the : ae 
army, for three years from July 1, 1901, and limiting the THE news from South Africa, though severely censored, 
iaomannn th that time. , | continues to be of much the same tenor, as for the last month. 
The Boer raids in Cape Colony are still carried on, but with- 
out much effect, apparently, except to provide them with sup- 
chief dignitary of the Roman Catholic church in this country, | Pli¢s and recruits. Gen. Kitchener reported on the 7th that 
preached a strong sermon against war, which has attracted | '" @ fight at Naawpoort the Boers were repulsed, and in an- 
wide attention. He condemned the proposed large increase other near Lindley ‘‘ with a superior force’’ the British cas- 





Ar Baltimore, on the 6th instant, Cardinal Gibbons, the 


of the army. ‘‘ May God so guide our legislators and states- ualties were three officers and fifteen men killed, and two of- 
men,’’ he said, ‘‘ that they may never be betrayed into imi- ficers and twenty men wounded. 

tating European Governments by the establishment of for- Christian De Wet, a nephew of the Boer leader, is agi- 
midable standing armies. God forbid that we ourselves, | ‘ting in Southern Germany in behalf of the burghers and is 
flushed with recent victories, should ever become intoxicated | ‘‘4™using great sympathy.”’ 


with the wine of imperialism or militarism, but may we al- ame seen 
ways follow the traditions of - Fathers of the Republic. Goxp, which costs $340 a pound, is called the ‘ precious 

Ir was made public on the 5th instant that J. P. Morgan, _— T 098 cngpt ee of really — — the 
the New York banker, acting for persons largely interested ee ee ri pores myn $760; pallo — $1,080; 
in the Reading Railway system, had secured control of the ee vt “tae eee seen $1,400; barium, 
Central Railroad of New Jersey,—with which, at Bound $2,100; rhodium and niobium, $2,650 ae and cobium, 
Brook, N. J., the Reading’s New York line connects. On 94,500; didymium, $6,000; glucinium, $6,800; Cherie, 95,400; 
the 7th instant the Directors of the Reading took action by rubidium, $11,100 ; vanadium, $13,000 ; gallium, $77,500. 
which their company will acquire this stock, thus controlling THE death rate of New York city in 1900 was 20.53 to 
and virtually leasing the Central railroad. This is a move to | the thousand, as against 19.47 in 1899, the increase being 
put under close control the entire industry of mining and due to the epidemic of influenza in the spring, and deaths 
carrying anthracite coal. The New York Lvening Post says from heat in the summer. 














that ‘‘undoubtedly Mr. Morgan is at the present time ina IT is estimated that there are 30,000 lepers in the Philip- 
position to do anything he chooses with the price of coal,’’ | pine Islands. It is proposed to isolate them on some one 
though it thinks that he will make no change at present. | island, or islands. 
{ ms er | - 
NOTICES. | *,* Friends and others wishing to attend| *,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 


| Fairfax Quarterly Meeting held at Waterford, | Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings dur- 
‘ *,* The next Conference under the care of | vq | will take the cars in Washington at Sixth | ing Frist month as follows : 

concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on | ctreet Station, P. R. R. Ask for Friends’| 13. Fawn Grove, Pa. 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting: | ti-,ets to P 


Sree ; hy : aeonian Springs. ‘Trains leave at| 20. Little falls, Md. 
caer at Wilmington Del , on eee 9.00 a. m. and 4.30p.m. _ | 27. Little Britain, Pa. 
month, 20, I90I, at 2.30 p. m. subject, |“ Carriages will be in waiting to take Friends ! ELIZABETH B. PAssMORE, Chairman. 
‘* Prison Reform.’’ Speakers are expected. 


| to their homes. Tickets issued 18th and Toth | 


CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. of this month good until 26th. 


A SMALL girl of three years suddenly 


| . . 

*,* A Conference under the care of the | =*,* A Meeting for Divine worship is held | oe a aoe na : ay — ao 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on weekly on First-days, at 3.30 p. m. at Fair Hill | . 7 ao : a ae 
Temperance and Philanthropic Work will be meeting-house, Germantown ave. and Cambria | !5 the trouble : ‘Oh, whined Ethel, 
held in the meeting-house at Kennett Square, | street. _ ‘my teeth stepped on my tongue. 

Pa., on First-day, First month 20, at 2 
«’clock p. m. 
John J. Cornell is expected to address the 


Conference on the Work and Methods of the 
Anti-Saloon League. All interested are invited 
to be present. AKI Aids 
Horace L. Ditwortn, Clerk. 
*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- PowpDER 








mittee to visit the smaller branches, has made 
the following appointments : 
First MONTH, IQOI: 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


20. Green Street, 10.30a. m. Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 
AQuiLa J. LInvILL, Clerk. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO.. NEW YORK. 





- RIEN DS’ 


NEWS NOTES. 


Reports from Constantinople indicate that the census of 


the Turkish empire for 1900 will show a population of | 


55,000, 000. 

In the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys, (Pennsylvania- 
Ohio), the blast furnace employés, 
notified on the Ist instant, of 15 per cent. reduction in wages, 
to go into effect at the beginning of next month. 


THE losses of the English in the South African war, up to 
December 1, are thus stated: Killed, 3,018; wounded, 
13,886 ; dead from disease or wounds, 7,786 ; sick in hospitals 
in South Africa, 11,927 ; sick and wounded sent back to 
England, 35,548. 

HiRAM MAXIM, an American, inventor of the ‘rapid 
fire’’ gun, by which an enemy can be ‘‘mowed down,’ 
having become a British subject and enormously rich, has 
been mace a ‘‘ knight’’ by Queen Victoria, and is now ‘‘Sir 
Hiram Maxim.’’ He seems to be making better progress 
than W. W. Astor. 


A NEWS item says that the new Prohibition sheriff of Cum- 
berland county, Maine, (Portland), ‘‘got to work on New 
Year's day, and the anti-saloon, 
prohibitionists has now developed its initial strategy. First 
results : Portland saloon-keepers carry their stock in their coat 
pockets, while the city druggists have shipped large stocks of 
alcoholic stimulants up to Boston.’’ 


IGNATIUS DONNELLY, author, lecturer, politician, and 
journalist, of Minnesota, is dead. At thelate election he was 
the candidate of the Middle-of-the-Road Populists for Vice 
President. He was about 69 years of age, and a native of 
Philadelphia. His chief fame was derived from his persistent 


advocacy of the theory that the works of Shakespeare were | 


not produced by him, but by Lord Bacon. 


THE MOST HEALTHFUL FOODS. 


MAny of the leading newspapers are publishing 
a series of advertisements having four criss-cross 
lines across the face, just as if Some one had 
made note of a good thing and had marked it 
for ordering. These advertisements are the 
announcements of Farwell & Rhines, Water- 
town, N. Y., makers of ** Gluten Grits’’ and | 
‘* Barley Crystals,’’ for breakfast; ‘Pansy 


Biloood 


Established 1860 


3,000 in number, were | 


law-enforcement war of the | 


Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


THE ‘‘ Socialist’’ vote in the United States increased 
from 36,274 in 1896 to 128,000 in 1900. 

THE National Woman Suffrage Bazar at New York, last 
month, cleared about $7,0c0, instead of $6,000 as at first 
reported. The supplementary sale at Philadelphia netted 
$317, and some goods are still on hand. 


THE national banks of the United States made a large 
| increase in their circulation in 1900, adding nearly one hun- 
dred millions of dollars. The total at New Year was $340,- 


061,410, being an 1 increase of $93,865,887, or nearly 40 per 


| oe a oo 


SECRETARY LONG, Navy Department, has just bought a 
| residence site in Colorado Springs, and will build a house 
there at once. His daughters, who have been spending a 
| year in Colorado for their health, propose to make that State 
| their permanent home. ¢ 

Tue Duke of the Abruzzi (Italian) proposes to start from 
Buenos Ayres in 1902, on a voyage to explore the South 
Polar Seas, in a ship which will be specially built in Italy 
from his own plans and specifications. He has selected as 
his companions Vittorio Sella, the geographer, and several 
young officers of the Italian Royal Navy. 


INVESTIGATIONS made to ascertain the origin of a recent 
diphtheria visitation in Hartford, Conn., have resulted in 
laying the blame onacat. The children taken down with the 
| disease were known to have played with a cat that had been 
suffering from a cold. The cat was accordingly caught and 
examined. Unmistakable germs were found in matter from 
its throat. 


In England a fresh appeal has been made by the Princess 
| of Wales for aid for the families of soldiers serving in South 
Africa, and it is noticed that W. W. Astor, formerly of New 





York, now a British ‘‘subject,’’ who recently was severely 
snubbed noulay by the Prince of Wales, gave $25,000. 


‘SAMUEL DUTCHER 





cea 


UNDERTAKER —__ Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Telephone 5807 | 
° oan | Hand Sewed. 


On hand or to order. 





Flour,’’ for biscuit, cake, and pastry ; ‘‘ Gluten | 
Flour,’’ for dyspeptics; ‘Special Diabetic 
Flour’? and ‘*K. C. Whole Wheat Flour.’’ | 
These products are the most healthful foods 
known—prepared from the choicest cereals and 
packed in the most cleanly manner. They are 
particularly desirable for children and aged | 
people—all people that need nutritious food | 
easy of digestion. These goods are known as | 
the ** Criss-Cross Cereals,” the criss cross lines 
on the face of their labels being part of their 
trademark. Look for this mark, take no other 
—it is the assurance of Messrs. Farwell & 
Rhines, guarantee of purity and quality. 





COMFORT NEVER BEFORE FOUND. 


THE traveler between New York and Buflalo 
on the Lackawanna Railroad, can turn from the 
unsurpassed scenery through which the line 
runs to car interiors that, from the electric 
lights te the smoothly-running journals of the 
wheels, contribute a sense of comfort never 
before found in railway travel, and only equalled 
by the appointments of a hotel or club.—/#/and 
Architect 


To California, 60 days, $435.00. 


To Las Vegas, Santa Fe, Grand Canon of Arizona, 
Redlands, Riverside, San Diego, Pasadena, Los An- 
geles, Santa Barbara,San Luis Oberpo, Pasa Rolles 
Springs, Del Monte, Santa Cruz, San Jose, San Fran- 
cisco, Salt Lake, Glenwood Springs, Colorado Springs, 
a Denver, Kansas City, and St. Louis, February 

zgor. For further information inquire of R. B. 
N1CHOL: SON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J 


Trove 


Ui) 


a a 
eS 


William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


| 118 S. 15th Street, (4h door below Chestnut St.) | 
PHILADELPHIA 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PPP PROP PLL PPD IPI 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





The Lamp of Steady Habits. 


The lamp that doesn’t flare up or smoke, or cause 


_~ ome good 
= ou get it sta e lam at you 
ae willingly part wi oapeds Se hemp that’s 


The Hew: Rochester. 


Other pone: may be offered you as “just as good” 
—they may in some respects, but for all around 
goodness, there’s only one. To make sure the lamp 
offered you is genuine, look for the name on it; every 
New Rochester lamp has it. 

We make oil stoves too, just as good as the lamps; 
in fact, anything in oil or gas fixtures. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 


u to use bad ; the pnt og 


38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St, New York. 
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INTELLIGENCER. lil 





Black and Colored 
Dress Goods 


Clearing sale at great reduction ; 
every pattern stylish and desirable ; 
prices reduced on lots of which we 
have only a few pieces remaining : 
$1.00 BLACK ALL-WOOL CANVAS 


ARMURE—so cents. This number is 
50 inches wide, and of good quality. 
75¢c BLACK RAYE POPLIN—now 50c a 
yard in six styles: bright, lustrous 
finish, in neat designs ; 41 inches wide. 

$1.00 BLACK CAMEL’S-HAIR 
CHEVIOT—75c’"a yard. Of good 
weight and soft finish ; 50 inches wide. 

$1.75 BLACK ALL-WOOL VENE- 
TIAN—now $1.25 a yard. Exceed- 
ingly serviceable and stylish for fine 
Tailored Gowns. 

$1.50 BLACK MOHAIR-AN D-WOOL 
MATELASSE GRANITE— $1.00. Six 
designs; wool-mixed ground, with 
raised mohair figures. 

$1.00 ALL-WOOL CAMEL’S-HAIR 
CHEVIOT —>50 cents a yard. Stripes, 
in seven color combinations; three- 
tone effects ; 44 inches wide. 

soc IMPORTED NOVELTY CLOTHS— 
35 cents a yard; in all the popular 
colors. 

85c IMPORTED WAIST CLOTH—60 
cents a yard. One of our exclusive 
specialties. 

$1.50 PLAID AND CHECK SUIT- 
INGS—6o cents a yard ; in twenty-five 
distinct styles ; 44 to 56 inches wide. 


Samples sent upon request. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address orders ** Department C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


S, F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [lade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 








Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


ATTAR of roses sells at $100 an ounce, 
which is exactly five times the value of 
gold. 


Two thousand gallons of air are a 
grown-up person's allowance for twenty- 
four hours. 


JupGE Hicks, of Minneapolis, being in 
London, asked his way of a policeman ; 
‘* You're from Hamerica.’’ ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 
‘* You can't ‘ide the haccent.’’ 


THE great majority of artificial eyes, are 
used by workmen, especially by those in 
iron foundries, where many eyes are put 
out by sparks. It is seldom thata woman 
has a glass eye. 


THE annual loss in France caused by 
the ravages of hailstormsis said to amount 
to about 83,000,000 francs. From 1873 
to 1895 the figures varied from 40,000,000 
to 134,000,000 francs. 


A SrockTon (Kan.) man purchased a 
vacant building that had been used for 
storage of corn. When hecame to repair 
it he found ninety-six bushels of good corn 
under the floor, which had been carried 
there by rats for a rainy day. 


‘* How many zones have we Willie?”’ 
asked the teacher of a pupil in the junior 
class. ‘‘ Four,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Well, 
then, name the four,’’ said the teacher. 
‘« The frigerated, the horrid, the temper- 
ance, and the intemperance,’’ answered 
the little fellow. 


A LITTLE boy of three was fond of 
playing cars by running along, puffing and 
whistling, in imitation of the engine. One 
day his mother chanced to stepin his path 


while he was going at full speed. He} 


stopped, and instead of asking his mother 


to clear the way, he remarked, solemnly, | 
‘The engine will wait till that cow gets | 


off the track !"’ 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Ga SAVE. Yun FUEL 


BY USING THE if not satistace 
ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR. 


Cost $2.00 and up. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 
38 Furnace St., Rochester, W. Y. 











tory. Write 
for booklet 
on econ- 
omy in 
heat- 





® Friends’ Book Association, $ 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


y Publishers, Booksellers, Stationérs, ¢ 

Blank Book Manufacturers, ¥ 

Engravers, and Printers, : 

~ Artists’ Materials, 

Ww Kindergarten, School Supplies. § 

¥ Everything relating to the Kinder- § 
garten and School. 


S$. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 





Perfect Breakfast 
PANSY FLOUR 


Unlike all offer 


For ook FF ¥ 
FARWELL & RHINBS, 


Cake and Pastry. 
Ask Grocers. 
fe, write 


p 
ertown, N. Y., U.S.A, 


FLORIDA LIMITED. 


ON January 14th the Florida Limited will 
resume service for the season of 1901. 

This luxurious train will be operated over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Southern Railway 
as heretofore, and will leave Philadelphia, 
Broad Street Station, at 3.16 p. m , daily excert 
Sunday. It runs throvgh solid from New York 


to St. Augustine, excepting one drawing-room 
sleeping car, which is detached at Columbia, 
S.C., and goes through to Augusta for the 
accommodation of travellers to that place and 
Aiken, and one drawing-room sl+eping car, 
which is detached at Jacksonville, and goes 
through to Port Tampa. 

The train is composed of Pullman compart- 
ment cars, drawing-room sleeping cars, library, 
dining, and observation cars. 

The compartment cars contain, in addition to 
the separate drawing-rooms, eight handsomely 
furnished compartments, which may be thrown 
into suites if desired, all having toilet facilities. 
Each room is finished in different woods and 
sumptuously upholstered, and offers the acme 
of comfort in travel. 

The drawing-room sleeping cars are the most 
recent creations of the Pullman shops, and each 
has twelve sections and drawing-room in addition 
to large toilet and dressing-rooms. 

The library car is a model of all that is 
refined and luxurious in furnishing. In it will 
be found easy chairs, sofas, and tete-a-tetes, with 
an abundance of handsomely engraved stationery, 
and all the latest literature. The dining cars 
are of the most recent construction, large and 
well ventilated. The service and cuisine are 
maintained at the highest point of perfection, 
the markets of beth the North and South being 
liberally drawn upon for delicacies of the season. 

The observation car, which is placed at the 
rear of the train, is in reality the reception-room 
of this moving palace. It was especially 
constructed with the view of affording the 
traveller every opportunity of enjoying the flying 





panorama of the trip. It is handsomely and 
appropriately furnished, and its large plate-glass 


| windows beth on the sides and end make it a 


most enjoyable and comfortable sun parlor. 
Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 


| Southern Railway. 828 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
| phia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 


information. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BUFFALO. 

There are not two other cities in this country 
between which there is more travel than be- 
tween New York and Buffalo. There are ‘at 


) | least eight railroads carrying immense num- 


bers of passengers daily and most of the pas- 
sengers are bound to points west of Buffalo, or 
east or south of* New York. This class of 
through travel seems to show considerable par- 
tiality to the Lackawanna route, and not with- 
out good reason for doing so. In the first place, 





that railroad is the shortest line between the 
two cities, being from ten to fifty miles shorter 
than any of the other competitive lines. Then 
again, the Lackawanna route is a clean road 
and that is one of the blessings of traveling. 
It is one of the few railroads in the United 
States that burns hard coal entirely on its pas- 
senger engines. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO. | GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 





Real Estate Brokers, CAPITAL $2,000,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS $5,000,000 
| ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
(Southeast Corner) | FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
: CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. | INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
| CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


; E. B. MORRIS, President. 
|The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. | 409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
Tho purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities | Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
a Specialty. ' Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on | 1 Fund 
i 7 All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


_ Cid: President, SAM = R SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN: Vice President and Actuar 


| BS ohio Mere aeter a ed ON row NEERDS sitet ators. DaNID 
EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON ssistan rus cer ; ssistan ctuary, 
aes PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY 
i . 


. ALSOP; Fresswrer, SAMUEL He H; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 
ANT ACITE COAL, NO SMOKE 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES ioe | 


NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED 
cereal tie HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 


| BALLASTED. 
Merchants’ Trust Cheapeny, 


6S CHIT SHEET. | Royal Blue Line to New York. 
CAPITAL (subscribed), 


CA IT AL co ele at 250,000.00 SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
URP 5 ° , 
UNDIVIDED PROFIT sea ows 38,026.39 IN THE WORLD. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate — 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 


gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- Scenic Reading Route to 


ministrators ind others. The Company also acts as 


Correspondence invited. 








Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit | READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. | BURG, CHAMBERSBURG. SHAMO 
3, * - : ’ “ 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS |} 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas ae sea a 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA 
DIRECTORS ——- 5 LBS. FINE BLENDED 
NicHowas Brice, . Borron Winpenny, | . LIV F 5 
S. Davis Pace, es G. Grirrirn, Royal Reading Route to | TEA DE ERED FOR - 
Josernu R. Ruoaps, Samvuec Bancrort, Jr. | . ee , ~LEANLINE | 
gous F. Lewis, Evwarp G. McCo un, ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS Ww. Ss. Ingram, 
HOMAS . GILL, ALFRED . {oe AND COMFORT SAFETY AND | 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Georce ! AGNER, | 
eS eee ae ieee ereep _ 31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Evcar Dup.tey Fariss 









s ceataaaaiandainee Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1901. 
We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1901. Read the figures 


$100,000 | given, and also read the notes below. 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 


Forty-Year Five Per Cent. Gold named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 


Bonds of a Water Company ¢ | 














WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES ( Continued.) 
in Pennsylvania, with present Q| Periodicals. Price for both. Periodicals. Price for both. 
revenue more than sufficient to pay interest —_. : ; : 
on bonds, and with the added security of = em x ep6 a ($1), . - a The Century Magazine, (34)... §.60 
the guarantee of both principal and in- } 4He Naton, ($3). - - 4. Harper's Magazine, ($4), . . . . 5.30 
terest of the bonds by a responsible cor- Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 5-30 
poration. ‘Bonds free from State tax. scribers only), 4.50 The Forum, ($3). _ ‘ 4.60 
Price, 102 % and interest. A very de- Independent, ($2), . 3-99 | North American Review, ($5), 6.10 
sirable investment. Details fnrnished on Christian Register, ($3), 5.10 St. Nicholas, ($3), i 4.60 
request by Scientific American, ($3), 4.60 | Lippincott's Magazine, ($2. 50), 3.80 
WILLIAM P. HUSTON Harper's Bazar, ($4), .. - 5-30 The Chautauquan, ($2), . . 3-90 
503 GIRARD TRUST CO. BUILDING | Journal of Education, ($2.50), 4.35 Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 2.35 
PHILADELPHIA The Living Age, ($6), 7-60 | McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 2.90 
. oie The Farm Journal, ($0.50) 2.20 
MONTHLIES. : 2 
| British Friend, (6s. 6d. & postage), $3.75 Little Men and Women, ($0.50), . 2.45 
Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te. | Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hort.), eae 
CarpPeNTERS, BuILpERs, yee . ($2), . ee! 3.85 OUAPTERLIES. 
S reet above e) _ . 
peed pags rte emg 2212 Wallace gg ? Scribner's Magazine, ($3). a gee Pp Blackburn lig. Rev.),($3), $4. 5° 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. Maria st 7 
: . oo Persons wishing other perio 1203 Bolo tea above should write to us, 
CHARLES BURTON, and we will give prices. 
Practical House and Sign Painter, Where several periodica!s in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 


ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } Philadelphia, Pa of price for both.”” 


Residence, t714 Woodstock Street, 


